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CHAPTER L 

WITH CLOSED DOORS. 

Change — very busy everywhere, and of course 
synonymous with improvement, — in men, morals, 
manners, architecture, drainage, and other inter- 
ests of humanity — ^has not occupied itself parti- 
cularly with Gray's-inn. The ghosts of the clients 
who carried their anxieties, their injuries, their 
projects, and their money thither, in the days 
long gone, and who emerged from either of the 
old gateways, leaving more or less of their re- 
spective burdens after them, might stroll about 
the old place very comfortably without suspecting 
from its appearance that time enough for their 
former existence to have been entirely forgotten 
in, has elapsed. The ghosts of the lawyers of 
that bygone period might look in upon their 
professional successors of to-day, and suffer no 
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shock to their sensibilities through the undis- 
ciplined intrusion of change^ so far as the 
surroundings and accessories of the place are 
concerned. 

Modern costume^ regarded by the ghostly- 
lawyers of the past, might indeed appear inde- 
corous, wanting in primness, and in cachet to the 
very verge of indecency ; but though they must 
look in vain for powder and pigtail, they would 
not be disappointed in dust. The ancient rooms 
are still grimy ; the wide staircases, the ponderous 
balusters, the quaint ornamentation of wall and 
ceiling, are grim and dreary as in the time when 
the ghosts attended punctually at office -hours. 
The big knobs, which ponderously finished off the 
wide staircases in the ghosts' time, and have been 
polished by the casual pressure of whole legions 
of hands long ago skeleton, and dissociated from 
necessities of signing and sealing, are still in their 
sturdy, self-asserting places. Sparing have been 
the labours of the painter and the glazier ; the 
ghosts may look in, if they please, through the 
small panes of ill-conditioned glass, set in the 
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tliick Ugly wooden framework, tlirough which 
they looked out, in the day of their flesh and 
their weariness, on the grave expanse of gravel 
and flagstone, surrounded by the tall dull houses, 
which form the inner square. 

Perhaps the more elderly of the ghosts might 
not recognise the flock of pigeons which come 
every day to the grim and unpromising legal 
precincts, imlikely playground as it seems, and 
improductive of crumbs of comfort ; — no one 
appears to know when the feathered clients first 
came there in forma pauperis ; — ^they at least have 
never been plucked; — but other change there is 
little or none. Still a strange air of solitude m 
the midst of a crowd sits upon the place ; still the 
seclusion of concentrated attention, iminterrupted 
from without, is present there, though the air 
is full of the dull continuous sound of the roll 
and swell of life and movement in Holborn ; still 
it needs an act of faith to believe in ^ tlie near 
vicinity of anything so pleasant, so shady, and 
so suggestive of the possibility of leisure, not to 
say idleness, as the Gray's-inn gardens. 
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The legal ghosts might walk there o' nights 
"with mighty Venilam," and in their rambles 
meet more ancient " spirits by the way," who 
would have some right to be discontented with 
the havoc and discomiesy of change. But these 
would be the old, old ghosts of all, the cowled 
monks who leased their chantry, the mansion of 
Portpoole, to "certain students of the law," and 
the Dennys and Grays of Wilton, in the Plan- 
tagenet days. Jacob Tonson might find his way 
about the place blindfold — if the expression may 
be permitted in speaking of a ghost — and, stroll- 
ing into Holbom, find his fathers trade still 
flourishing. 

Almost as the old square is to-day, it was one 
bright morning many years ago. Years not so 
many as to give anybody the unpardonably 
troublesome mental task of trying to supply 
" local colouring," and to lose sight of modem 
appliances to which we have all become so ac- 
customed, that we take them for granted without 
a thought of their origin, as we take the penny- 
postage and the tax-gatherer ; but a good number 
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in the brief reckoning of human lives. It is need- 
less to be particular about the date; it sufiBces to 
state that the oracular cry, " Our young Queen 
and our old institutions," had not yet been 
uttered, and therefore had not been discovered 
to be equally popular and unmeaning; and the 
"education" of the Conservative party had not 
been commenced. Society found something to 
talk about, however, then as now, and the period 
was interesting in its general and particular 
aspects. This story has nothing to do with either, 
beyond this brief indication of the time when it 
had its beginning in the private room of a solicitor, 
who occupied a spacious set of chambers in one 
of the dingiest and grimiest houses in Gray's-inn- 
square. 

Mr. Eliot Foster did not harmonise in out- 
ward aspect with his chambers. Most probably,, 
as he was no longer a young man, and as he had 
been for many years a hard-working man, with 
a numerous and important clientkle; as he knew 
a vast number of jEamily affairs, including not a 
few family secrets, and implying manifold reve- 
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lutioiis of clmracter — tln'rc were dark and dingy 
placMNS in his mind, and eorners full of ill-favoured 
rulibisli and roiiisr. Su(di as terrible injustice^ 
Iiatrf?d, wron«r, and vengeance; grasping avarice^ 
]>itilesHness, and reckless use ofjwwer; evD, readily 
anrl quickly done, never to ]h' undone or atoned 
for ; and the hardly less terrible triumph of the 
evil-(hK?r. When an exi>erienced lawyer in large 
j^nietice brings out of the storehouse of his memory 
things good and evil, the contemplation must be 
a strange and solemn exercise. 

Mr. Eliot Foster did not look like a man in 
the habit of airing his collection of skeletons ; he 
was of comfortable and gontlemaiiliko aspect, and 
in his well-i)reserved, middle-aged estate, looked 
satisfied witli the world in which he lived, and 
with its treatment of liim. Respectability, not 
of tlie high-and-dry, but of the average easy tj^e, 
was evidently attributable to him; and not even 
in these modem days of suspicion, and the de- 
serving of it, would anyone dream of suspecting 
Mr. Eliot Foster of being anything but the irre- 
proachably upright, sagacious, and prosperous 
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man of business he looked. If there were any- 
thing of which one would have suspected Mr. 
Eliot Foster ratlier than knavery, that thing would 
certainly have been sentiment. The eminently 
practical was to be discerned in his face, his 
figure, his attitudes, his habits, and his dress. A 
fair-complexioned, clean-shaven, light-haired, 
hazel-eyed man, with a rather aquiline nose — 
what there was of aquiline being real, not a touch 
of the vulture about it ; — a rather long upper-lip, 
and a well-cut mouth, with something in its ex- 
pression which indicated that he might be melan- 
choly when he was alone, but could not be more 
than " very cheerful" in society, not rising to the 
"jolly" standard on any occasion. A man of 
slight, but well-built, active figure, with re- 
markably well-shaped feet, and hands of alniost 
feminine beauty, but which did not offend by 
effeminacy; such was Mr. Eliot Foster in ex- 
ternal appearance. 

Whether he would have struck the observer 
as the very model of all a solicitor in large and 
confidential business ought to be, would have 
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hour, SO admirable a disciplinarian that no young 
man aspiring to a rise in the profession of clerk- 
dom could have a better recommendation than 
that he had been at Foster's, and had only left to 
" better himself" — could entertain a sentimental 
grievance, and, moreover, could suffer it to trouble 
him in business-hours, and even at the commence- 
ment of the day's routine, when his administrative 
faculties were in particular requisition, would have 
been discredited by the casual observer. But — 
and this concerned Mr. Eliot Foster more nearly, 
and afforded him more satisfaction in feeling per- 
fectly assured of it — his intimate friends, his 
closest and most habitual associates, especially his 
clerks, would have derided such an idea as a hal- 
lucination, weak-minded in its conception, if not 
deliberately malicious in its design. 

London, in its business sense, had been awake 
and stirring hours ago ; London, in its fashionable 
sense, would soon be thinking of waking and 
stirring ; and the clerks at Mr. Eliot Foster's — he 
did all his own business and pocketed all his own 
profits, partnership being imknown to him, as to 
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his father before him — were in the full activity of 
"office -hours." Noisy spluttering pens were 
going over paper and parchment with unpleasant 
sound; and the young gentlemen, whose volu- 
minous neck-ties and deep, high coat-collars, quite 
the thing in those da^s, would procure for the 
wearers the pains and penalties of " guys" in our 
time, were working away with conscientiousness 
much accelerated by the presence of Mr. Eliot 
Foster in the adjoining room, and believed their 
employer to be equally energetically engaged in 
his particular pursuits. But the ingenious young 
gentlemen were mistaken. Mr. Eliot Foster — 
his new pen unstained by ink, the supply of large 
blue letter-paper, of a dreadfiil fashion and texture 
now happily obsolete, lying imdisturbed upon the 
stained and ragged leather of his solid mahogany 
writing-table, the trim order of which ugly and 
ponderous article of fiirniture indicated the method 
and precision of its owner's ways — was slowly 
pacing the room up and down, past the long nar- 
row windows, his hands clasped behind his back, 
and an expression in his face which no mortal 
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eyes had beheld there for many a long (and pros- 
perous) year. 

Business correspondence at the period in ques- 
tion had not piled itself up after the inconsiderate 
and unlimited fashion of the present time. Just 
as people managed to exist without the perpetual 
note-writing which we all denounce, ridicule, com- 
plain of, and practise, and carried on their affairs 
of love, politeness, and the smaller social services, 
with a temperate expenditure of stationery and 
postage, so they condensed their business corre- 
spondence; and the heap of letters which is an 
incident of the everyday existence of everyone 
who either has, fancies he has, or is supposed 
by other people to have, anything to do, was an 
unknown or a very moderate infliction. 

The pile of letters which lay on Mr. Eliot 
Foster's desk was of insignificant dimensions in 
comparison with that which a London man of the 
present day would have to encoimter on his ar- 
rival at chambers ; but he had found some diffi- 
culty in getting through it, in giving to each 
communication the attention it demanded ; and 
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when at length the task was ended^ he had risen 
impatiently from his chair — an uncompromising 
fabric composed of cane and mahogany, con- 
structed, judging from its height, for the accom- 
modation of a giant, and misfitted with the slip- 
periest leather cushion within the precincts of the 
Inn — and begun -that before-mentioned walk, 
with bent head, and hu^da clasped behind his 
back. Now and then he would unclasp the 
hands and use one of them to pull nervously 
at his shirt-frill, or to frimble with the collar 
of his coat, or to tap the table as he passed it 
by, or in some other unconscious action, which 
indicated that something was troubling him, dis- 
turbing him, throwing his business mind in busi- 
ness hours out of its business groove, which was 
very indecorous, distressing, unusual, and unac- 
countable. 

The something which was disturbing Mr. Eliot 
Foster was held in the hand which he kept behind 
his back, and was not alarming in appearanca 
It was only a note, a three-cornered note, written 
on paper which was dainiy then, in a woman's 
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handy at once bold and scrawly ; a brief note, 
which had not been sent through the post, though 
Mr. Eliot Foster had found it on the top of the 
pile which had just demanded his reluctant atten- 
tion. Without any assignment of local habitation 
to the writer, and with no date but '^ Thursday," 
the note, in no other respect vague, contained 
these words : 

'^ I must see you tCMnorrow. Expect me at 
twelve. If you have businessy put it off; if you 
have visitors^ send them away. 

"Julia Peyton." 

" What an extraordinary woman she is !" so 
ran the lawyer's thoughts, spoken half aloud, as 
the hand which he held behind his back shut and 
opened on the scrap of paper it enclosed. " She 
never was like anyone else, as I have known to 
my cost What is she doing — ^what is she want- 
ing now? Not to see m£; no, nol I am not 
such a fool as to flatter myself with such a delu- 
sion as that; she needs my help in something. 
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and I must give it her ; creditable or discreditable, 
I cannot say no. And she knows that — ah, yes, 
she knows that well ! The old peremptory way — 
the old imperious, wilfid, selfish, irresistible way. 
' If you have business, put it ofi"; if you have 
^asitors, send them away.' Yes, yes; there the 
true Julia speaks. No mistaking her; girl and 
woman, she has never changed. She will be here 
at twelve — it is only tweniy minutes past eleven." 
Then the trim, prim, cool, hard, sagacious lawyer 
sighed, and poked the crumpled little letter into 
his waistcoat-pocket, and forced himself to resume 
his seat and his inspection of his business corre- 
spondence. But it would not do ; the letters fell 
from his hand ; he pushed them aside, and lean- 
ing his elbows on his desk and his face on his 
clasped hands, gave way to a reverie which, if his 
imconscious clerks had seen it, would have seriously 
impaired their estimate of his character. Iv 

Twelve o'clock, but no sign of tlie expected 
visitor. "And yet, as she is coming about her 
own business, and, I presume, in her own in- 
terest, even a woman, and that woman Julia, 
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might have been expected to be punctual," said 
Mr. Eliot Foster bitterly, as he looked at his large 
flat gold watch, to compare " his" time with the 
loudly-proclaimed opinion of several neighbouring 
clocks on that subject. 

A discreet knock upon the upper panel of the 
heavy door recalled Mr. Eliot Foster to a sense 
of the neceasity of resuming his business expres- 
sion. He looked very unlike the man who had so 
lately been taking a troubled walk about the room, 
when in reply to his " Come in I" a sandy-haired, 
freckled, and inky young gentleman presented 
himself, and said nervously, as if the unaccus- 
tomed appai-ition had frightened him— 

'' A lady, sir ; says it's an appointment." 
" Certainly. Show the lady in, Mr. Cliihero." 
Mr. Clithero retired for a moment, then re- 
turned and showed the lady in, after which he 
carried away with him a vivid impression of his 
employer, standing still and upright by the table, 
without having made the usual ceremonious bow 
which generally ensued on the introduction of a 
visitor, before the closing of the door. 

VOL. I. c 
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The ^^ private room" was uot a veiy large 
apartment^ and tlic distanoo from the door to the 
clmnsy ofBcc-tablo beside which Mr. Eliot Foster 
stood was not great — was much too limited, it 
might have been supposed^ for the display of 
feminine grace of mien and movement ; never- 
theless, the lady approached him with a step and 
a gesture which at once indicated her claim to 
gracefulness. When she stood beside the o£So&- 
table^ she raised the long and thick kce veil which 
had hidden her face from the inquisitive eyes of 
the clerks, and then an observer would have dis- 
covered what Mr. Eliot Foster knew " to his cost?* 
— that she was beautiful. The lady spoke first, as 
she gave the lawyer her hand. 

" I am a litfle late," she said, in an uncon- 
cerned voice, with a rich full tone in it which 
harmonised with the strong vitaliiy and the per- 
fect proportion which showed themselves in her 
face, figure, and expression. 

The lawyer replied by a question. " How did 
you come ? I did not hear a carriage." 

" I walked here," she answered; "not alone, 
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though ; I had a very eligible and sniBScient es- 
cort ; he is waiting for me, improving his mind, 
in Holborn." 

"jEfe," commented Mr. Foster quietly, as he 
placed a chair for the lady, and she seated herself 
in an attitude which had something insolent in its 
grace. 

^^-Hi?," she returned. Then leaning suddenly 
forward, she said rapidly, 

"Look here, Eliot; what is the use of your 
meeting me in this way, and putting on this sort 
of manner ? I don't believe in it, and it wouldn't 
have the slightest eflPect on me if I did. You 
want to know what has- brought me here; you 
are unwilling to let me see how much you want 
to know ; and you are afraid to ask me lest my 
business should be of a nature of which you could 
not approve. Then you would inform me of your 
disapproval, and I should be entirely indifferent 
to it, as I always have been, and should act pre- 
cisely as I had intended. I don't come to you for 
advice, Eliot — ^yes, yes, you mean by that shake 
of the head that I have never taken advice jfrom 
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you or anyone — I t'omc to you for help, and I ex- 
IKJct, I know you will pvc it nic." 

Tlic voice changed into the softest tone^ the 
large, rather stem eyes, of the indefinite colour 
which darkens with feeling or the affectation of 
feeling, and lightens with anger or any evil im- 
pulse, smiled gently, confidingly, ap{)ealinglyy and 
not in vain. 

" God knows I have never refused to help you, 
Julia ; not even when you have been liardest and 
most unjust and scornful to me. And I did not 
really expect you to listen to anything I might 
have to say ; but it is a long time now since I 
have seen you, and I — " 

" You thought I might be changed. Ah, Eliot, 
it would be a bad day for you that should see that 
change ; but no, I am just the same, and I have 
come to you because there is a chance for me, and 
you — only you can help me to take advantage of it^ 

" A chance for you, Julia ! Now what do 
you mean ?" Mr. Eliot Foster rose as he spoke, 
and leaned against the high narrow chimneypiece, 
obscuring the cheerless view of a dusty grate, into 
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which some scraps of paper had found their de- 
sultory way. His gaze, now resuming somewhat 
of its business expression, was earnestly bent upon 
the beautiful woman who sat within a few feet of 
him. She had untied her bonnet, and was dan- 
gling it by the strings over the arm of her chair, 
and sometimes his eyes strayed from the face 
which addressed itself to him to the lissom hand 
which played impatiently with the bonnet-strings, 
and seemed by its quick nervous movements to 
make amends for the forced gentleness and com- 
posure of her speech. Her tall figure, her ftdl 
white throat and clear-cut regal features, the rich 
shining mass of dark-brown hair, dressed, as was 
the fashion of the time, in bandeaux, enclosing 
the small wax-like ears, and gathered into a great 
smooth knot placed low upon the back of the 
neck, formed a picture which seemed strangely 
out of place in the grim lawyer's grimy private 
room. There was nothing " business-like" about 
it in appearance, and yet few clients had ever 
sought private conference with Mr. Eliot Foster 
on business more important to their interests, or 
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witli a Btoadicr Jctcrinination to cany it throngliy 
than Julia I'oyton. 

" I mciin — I mean — ^well, of oourae, you un- 
derstand, that I can only moan the chance of a 
marriage. What other elianco is there, can theore 
be, for me ? I cannot bear the hfe I am leading 
any longer." 

** And yet it seems to me that you might find 
it very endurable, Julia. Yours is surely the 
merest sham of dependence. You are your own 
mistress, and every other person's mistress, at 
Meriton; your time is your own, or you could 
not be here ; and your position is secure.*' 

"Verj- secure!" said the lady with a sneer, 
which contrasted remarkably witli the smile she 
had so lately bestowed upon her hearer ; ** very 
secure indeed ; only depending upon the whim of 
a blind old woman, and upon how long I can keep 
her maid and her butler my friends instead of my 
enemies. I understand fiour being satisfied that I 
should nnuain wherv I am : but that^s not exactly 
the question^ ^-ou sets or, if you don*t, I must make 
wu seiL\** 
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" Pray don't," said Mr. Foster, with an evi- 
dent effort to preserve his calm tone and manner, 
and a momentary look of pain, — "pray don't refer 
to me at all. You have always been so explicit 
concerning me^ Julia, that I should be a fool to 
permit any feeling of my own to influence me for a 
moment ; you have told me you do not need, and 
will not take, any advice ; go on now, and tell me 
what is the help you do need, and have come to 
ask for." 

The lady looked at the lawyer strangely, with a 
momentary yearning as ofpiiy in her face, and 
suddenly put out her hand to him. It was a 
strong, well-shaped hand, but not small, and it 
let his hand go as suddenly as it had touched it. 

" You are a good man, Eliot," she said ; "too 
good a man to care about me. However, that is 
beside the question. I did not come here to talk 
sentiment, or to listen to it." 

" You will not be asked to listen to it," said 
Mr. Foster drily ; " I am quite at your service, to 
give my attention to the business you have come 
upon, as if you were any other client." 
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Tlio fuiiiti"*t |K)ssil)lo twitehinfr among the mo- 
Itilc inw^*Ics of till- l:i(lv*s nioutli testified to some 
cynicsil aiuiiMMiuMit awl unlielief on her part ; but 
slie said nothin;:. aii'l Mr. Foster eontinuedy now 
with a toii(*li oi'iiiipatii'iK*e in his tone: 

*' You are not <iuito s<» easy, not quite so de- 
cided in this matter :is you wisli to appear, Julia, 
or vou would have told me what it is vou want of 
me before nr»w. You have been ten minutes in 
tliis room, and I never knew you to be so slow be- 
fore in eomini: to any point- You are hesitating 
and uncertain ; / am quite ready to hear and to 
act." 

The look of pain was quite gone from his &cey 
and by a great effort he banished the look of soft- 
ness, too, and now was all the man of business 
again. 

The lady saw this, and discarding all irresolu- 
tion, she spoke, "•' Are we quite safe from inter- 
ruption ?*' 

•' I can secure that we shall be so by a direc- 
tion to mv clerks." 

" Do so." 
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Mr. Eliot Foster gave the necessary order, and 
resumed his former place and attitude, looking 
down upon her. 

"I have not told you that Mrs. Haviland's son 
has returned from India, and has been staying at 
Meriton for some time. In my late letters — few 
enough and sufficiently far between to protect me 
from the imputation you once fixed upon me of 
playing with your feelings, by keeping up im- 
necessary communications," said the lady, who 
was then playing with his feelings by every artful 
device of look, gesture, and intonation within her 
power — "I did not mention the circumstance. 
Why ? Not to spare you, I assure you. I fear I 
am not yet good enough, or considerate enough, 
for anything of that kind ; but because there was 
something of which I was not quite certain. I 
made up my mind that I would wait, and I have 
waited, to mention Mrs. Haviland's son to you, 
until I could tell you what I came here to tell you 
to-day." 

She paused, and they looked at each other. 
Then Mr. Eliot Foster said with a short nod : 
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" That Mr. Haviland has fallen in love with 
you, I presume — has asked you to many him — 
that you have said * Yes' — and that Mr. Havi- 
land is now waiting for you without, improving 
his mind, as you said just now, in Holbom ?" 

"Precisely so," said the lady with a slow, 
secure kind of smile. " But you have omitted one 
supposition, left one question out of your list ; 
you have not divined that I love him — ^you have 
not asked me if I love him." 

" What is that to me ? He has asked the ques- 
tion, and received the answer which you chose to 
give him. Let that suffice. What need J care? 
But have you quite considered — have you closely 
calculated all the consequences — all that is implied 
in such a marriage, Julia— Peyton ?" 

She laughed, not loudly or scornfully, but 
gently, with a contented little note, which would 
have been quite enchanting to any ear that would 
not have detected something sinister in it. 

" You made that little pause, you laid that 
little emphasis, very skilfully," she said; "but 
you are wrong in what you are thinking of. I am 
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not in the least afraid of what I am doing — ^I am 
not rmming any risk which I need mind." 

" Take care, Jnlia ; you are very clever and 
very daring — as bold as you are beautiful ; but all 
the courage you may truly boast can't alter facts ; 
and all your skill may not divert danger &om you 
in the future. At first sight this seems too good 
a thing to be true — ^too much luck, if I must look 
at it from your point of view, to be safe. If I am 
rightly informed as to the circumstances and posi- 
tion of these people, a marriage with Mr. Haviland 
must bring a woman very much forward, make 
her a person to be talked of and inquired about. 
I think you would very highly appreciate wealth, 
Julia." 

She laughed again in the same contented tone, 
and again there was something slightly sinister in 
the laugh. But she did not interrupt Mr. Foster ; 
she rather liked to hear the arguments she knew, 
or believed, to be so baseless. 

*^ But you might have that, perhaps, on less 
dangerous terms — ^wealth without publicity." 

" He is quite resolved not to admit the idea 
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that I may pf)>silj|y love the man I mean to many. 
How wonrlorfiil is the vanit}" of the lordly crea- 
ture!*" thoiif^ht the lady, in calm, unspoken pa- 
renthesis. 

^^ In such a marriage as this I see many ele- 
ments of trouble and inquietude ; liave you taken 
them into account ?" 

^' All ; and I am resolved upon marrying Mr. 
Haviland. Why do you not question me about 
him? Have you no wish to know the man^ at 
least by description, who is to relieve you for the 
future from all anxiety about me ?" 

Tlio lawyer's patience gave way before this 
question — tliis cool, covertly insolent taunt. His 
face was dark and angry as he answered her ; his 
hand grasped the thick maliogany back of his 
office-chair and slightly shook it. 

" You are a heartless woman," he said ; 
" heartless, obstinate, and insolent. You are here 
boi»au8o you notnl my help ; because, in fact, you 
eannot do without it I will ask you such ques- 
tions as I cIuM)8o ; questions to Avhich I require 
nnswors R>r tho sake of your own interests, and 
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that I may see my way to doing what you require 
of me. But I will ask you no questions to gratify 
your love of power — ^the devilish coquetry that is 
in you. Be sure of that ; and if you are deter- 
mined thus to trifle with me, and baffle my efforts 
to get at what you want of me, I see no use in 
prolonging this interview." 

" You are a little incoherent, Eliot," said the 
lady with a smile, which was only sweet and 
candid this time, not in the least malign. " You 
will question me as you choose ; then I must wait 
to be questioned; and if I don't tell you every- 
thing quickly and all at once, you'll turn me out. 
Is that what you mean?" 

She might have been the most girlish, the least 
experienced, the most innocent of women, and 
not have looked the character to more perfection, 
so softly complaining, so mildly remonstrating 
was the glance of the softened eyes, the pout of 
the rich red lips. Mr. Eliot Foster looked at her 
and turned away his head. 

"You know very well what I mean, Julia. 
Have done with this. I don't want to know any- 
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thing a^Hiut Mr. Ha\'iland bqrond the fiu^ I al- 
reaily know, and those facts lead me to bdieve 
thi.s will lic a (Ian;^rons step for jou to take." 

^* N(», no, you arc wrong, you are wrong/* aha 
saiil, and n.^suined in a moment a maimer as bufii- 
noss-Iikc iis hi.s own. " I will tell vou the exact 
.State of thi* ea.so — keeping to facts only — and then 
you will see. ^VIl you heard of the fiunilj and 
household at Mcriton before you placed me there 
was true. Notliing could be more respectaUe^ 
notliing more comfortable, nothing more dnlL The 
old lady is the gentlest and mildest of old ladies^ 
Avitli tlio superadded amiability which seems to 
attacli, I don't know wliy, to blindness. Even 
Avlien she had hor eyesight, I fancy she nerer by 
any accident perceived anything wluch anyone 
wished to conceal, or formed a suspicion of any 
liuman being. By tlio bye, that quality of her 
nature may account for her amiability and her 
placid happiness. Wo got on splendidly together, 
if that progressive epitliot may be applied to so 
stationary an existence as ours ; and the old lady 
suffers from only one inquietude— the fear that she 
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takes up too much of my time, and that I may 
ever feel myself in any other position in the house 
than that of an honoured guest. Quite an unne- 
cessary idea, on her part, I need hardly tell you. 
It was very natural that Mrs. Haviland should 
talk to me very constantly about her son, and it 
was equally natural that, never having seen, and 
not particularly wishing to see, the individual in 
question, I should not feel much interested in the 
subject. Mr. Haviland, as you have heard, is one 
of those fortunate men who went to India young, 
and made a fortune there in the civil service. He 
has three sisters, but they are married; and his 
father and mother had long been living alone, 
when the death of Mr. Haviland's elder brother — 
a sm*ly, ill-conditioned old brute, I believe, who 
had not spoken to any of his relatives for years — 
put him in possession of the family estate of Meri- 
ton. He died within a year, and the old lady, 
whose sight had long been aflPected, became blind. 
I believe the sons-in-law would have been willing 
enough to come and look after the old lady, and 
nurse the property until Stephen Haviland's re- 
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turn jfrom India ; but each was jealous of the 
other, and the old lady had not the courage to se- 
lect one of the three, and declare in his fevour; 
and the heir was a long way oflF, and so the pro- 
posed plan was held in abeyance. . And it ended in 
your hearing, through Mrs. Burdett, that her 
mother required a ' lady companion' indefatigable 
at reading aloud, and a good musician. I am 
telling you only what you know already ; but it 
brings me to what you do not know." 

" I know nothing of the family politics," in- 
terrupted Mr. Eliot Foster ; " Mrs. Burdett's 
husband is my client." 

" Exactly," resumed the lady. " I was some 
time at Meriton before I knew anything about 
them; but I understand them thoroughly now, 
and if I marry Stephen Haviland, as I intend, I 
shall require all my knowledge, and all my skill 
in using it" 

" How long has he been in England ?" asked 
Mr. Eliot Foster abruptly. 

" Three months. You think I made a rapid 
conquest; but it was not so, I assure you. He 
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was moody and discontented wlien he came Iiome^ 
perpetually conscious and resentful of his liver, 
and with a misanthropical kind of notion that all 
his good luck had come to him too late. But 
he was very fond of his motlier, and very much 
with her; and it all began, I think, in his feel- 
ing grateful to me for cheering up the good old 
lady's life." 

" Yes, yes, I understand," said the lawyer 
impatiently ; " you inspire gratitude now, when 
a victim awaits you. Formerly you inspired 

pity." 

" Pity !" she repeated with a scornful em- 
phasis on the word; but she let the slighting 
sentence pass with a wave of her hand, and a 
glance sufficiently expressive, and continued : 

" Well, then, I shall not trouble you with 
particulars. When his health and spirits im- 
proved, and he had time and inclination to think 
of anything but himself, and look at anything but 
his medicine-chest, he began to look at and think 
of me. But I had not had die same distractions, 
and I had taken to study him before that time 
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arrived ; and one of the first things I observed 
about Stephen Haviland was a oonoentrated de- 
termination to procure anjrthing which he parti- 
cularly wished for, witliout troubling himself 
about tlie cost My perception of this greatly 
stood me in stead afterwards, and I never allowed * 
it to escaix) my memory, or slackened in my de- 
termination to use it, should Mr. Haviland take 
it into his head to think his happiness wonld be 
increased by becoming my lover." 

^' Husband, you mean," said the hiwyer with 
a frown. 

^^ Of course I do; but I am not sure that he 
did, just at first In fact, I am quite sure he did 
not ; you must remember I have not always asso- 
ciated with such scrupulously honourable people" 
— here her cheek flushed, and her red nostril 
heaved — '^that the conception of such an idea 
is an outrage to my sense of dignity. It mattered 
very little to me what Mr. Haviland intended. 
What I intended myself was the thing for me to 
consider, and make up my mind about I con^ 
sidered it, and made up my mind about it ; and 
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tiie result — I need not trouble you with the par- 
ticulars-^was a proposal of marriage from the 
gentleman, who by that time would hardly have 
dared to remember, in his loneliest hours of me- 
ditation, that he had ever ventured to hesitate 
about giving his feelings that uncompromising 
expression." 

How cold, and hard, and soomful the beau- 
tiful face now looked 1 The lawyer said : 

" If I had asked the question you wondered 
I did not ask, ^ Do you love this man ?' and 
you had told me in the plainest words that you 
do not, I could not know it better than I do now. 
Julia, why are you going to do this thing? 
What is there to make you give up your pre- 
sent life for such a poor tinsel happiness — at such 
a risk?" 

" Much !" she answered eagerly. " Every- 
thing! My present life has become impossible 
under any circumstances; and no other form of 
dependence would be endurable to me. In the 
quiet, in the peace which have come to me of 
late, I have learned to long for the full, stirring, 
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enjoyable lifo. in which all remembniioe may be 
iluUod by {ileasure, and all ^wtwi diaupated hj 
excitoment : and that only wealth can give — 
wealth and station, I mean : I would not care 
t\ir ^nil^rar riches — and here, now, it is within my 
reach. Don't sav I trnght not to have it ; — ^I am 
vouni; siilK and strong, and my $otd sickens, my 
blixxl stirs as:rainst the monotonv of mv 4*iri<fty"«*- 
I must p?T out of it. I never want to look back 
moiv. Why should I r I have suffered enoogh, 
surely : now it is time for me to enjoy. And I 
could : O, I could ! Every &eolty is strong in 
me^ as if I had never known the dark mde of 
life/* She havi risen as she spc^e« and was 
standing opjv^ite to him, and now she laid hv 
left hand uix^n his arm. •• I woidd never, norer 
Kx^k back : I could keop my thoughts firom ever 
turning lo the i\ast lor a moment ; it should all 
be washoil out tv^r me- Why shouldn\ it, Eliot? 
It was no crime of mine, though it was a fimlt 
1 supix\$e ; and no one is K^und to suSer alwavs 
for a taxJt, If that weiv so, lite would be indeed 
intolearable. 1 ^vuld utterly ivtx^t it all: 
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no one but you to remind me of it, and you 
would not." 

" No," said the lawyer, " I certainly would 
not ; and you could keep out of my way, you 
know, in case you should apprehend any indis- 
cretion on my part." 

" You are just a little too hard upon me," 
said the lady. " You are too much in earnest 
for a successful sneer. I pass it by; I don't 
think of it I say again, no one can now remind 
me of the past but you." 

"Noone, JuUa?" 

Mr. Eliot Foster's face was very grave and 
very dark as he pijt this question. The lady 
met his glance without confiision, and answered 
boldly. 

" You are doing me a service ; you are bring- 
ing me near to what I want to say, — no one* I 
am resolved upon this marriage, and I have tried 
to give you some of my reasons. You say I 
don't love Stephen Haviland; and I don't pre- 
tend to you that I do love him. I don't think 
it is in me to love any man." 
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« I don't think it iis indeed, Julim; or anj 
woman, or any child." 

" Purhaiw not No matter. So innch the 
more i)owcr shall I have over myself all my life ; 
so much the less power shall people have over 
me. But 1 like him; his faults do not annoy 
me, the good that is in him suits me. I shall 
get on very well with him. He is selfish, but 
not so selfish as I am ; he is strong of will, but 
not so strong as I am.'' 

^' Gootl heavens, Julia, what has all this to do 
with the matter in my mind, and in yours also ? 
Wliat does it avail that you like the man yon are 
going to marry, in the face of the tremendous 
risk you are incurring? I do believe ibere is 
not one of you women — even you, the hardest, 
the most imyielding woman I have ever known 
— who could resist talking some kind of senti- 
ment, even the perverted kind of sentiment you. 
talk, at the supreme crisis of her existence. £yery 

word you have said of this Stephen Haviland 

his selfishness, his determination of character the 
fixity of his will— aU this makes me more and 
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more apprehensive for you. Don't mistake me, 
Julia. Good God, how hard it is to explain to a 
woman that one may do a disinterested thing in 
advising her I and all the more disinterested be- 
cause it appears to spring from a selfish feeling, 
a vain stupid hope, and exposes one to the mis- 
interpretation of a woman's vanity. I would not 
have you renounce marriage, I would not shut 
you out from any compensation, from any good 
the world could ever have to give you ; but this 
particular marriage seems fraught with peril to 
you. Think well of it. You are the companion 
of this man's mother — a young woman taken into 
the employment of the family on the sole unsup- 
ported recommendation of a lawyer employed by 
a member of the family. And now I must warn 
you once more; I do not say anything of this 
because my own credit is in some degree at stake, 
and will be impugned if your story comes to light. 
I don't care for that; in this matter I care — as 
in many another I have cared — only for you. 
You must incur, from the moment that Mr. Havi- 
land makes his intention of marrying you known 
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to his mother and sisters, the utmost enmity, 
opposition, and suspicion on their part; and re- 
member, when it becomes their interest to know 
all about you, to investigate your antecedents, to 
call upon me to furnish them with all the infor- 
mation in my power, — which of course, however, 
I can and will refiise, not counting the cost, — 
they will apply themselves to the task with suffi- 
cient eagerness and acuteness to render it very 
difficult for me to baffle them; to say nothing 
of the cross-examination Mr. Haviland will have 
to submit to, and which he will have a perfect 
right, in his turn, to transfer to you. Julia, this 
is very dangerous ; far, far more dangerous than 
if you had schemed in any other direction ; than 
if you had sought a husband anywhere rather 
than in the house of your employer. It would 
be much safer for you to have to encounter the 
questioning of absolute ignorance concerning you, 
than the false knowledge which supplies a basis 
on which an edifice of confusion and detection 
may be at once raised. This is where the danger 
of this marriage Ues, Julia ; think of it, consider 
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it, not as if the warning came from me, but as 
if it came merely from one conversant with men 
and life, and giving you tlie cool-headed caution 
of such an adviser to avoid the danger of de- 
tection." 

The lady had listened with quiet and steady 
attention to the lawyer as ho spoke. They were 
both standing, and she had not taken her hand 
off his arm. When he ceased speaking, she lifted 
the hand and laid it on liis shoulder. Then look- 
ing at him earnestly, and with the colour in her 

« 

cheeks fading out, she said : 

"All you say is true, Eliot — ^good and true; 
and I should be a harder and a worse woman than 
I am if I did not feel it, if I did not recognise 
that there is nothing but sincerity and disinter- 
estedness in all you say. But no investigation, 
no pumping of you, no cross-examination of me, 
can teach Stephen Haviland anything concerning 
me that he does not already know." 

" What I" exclaimed Mr. Eliot Foster, start- 
ing back; " do you mean to say he knows 
that—" 
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" That I am not Julia Peyton, but Julia Wal- 
lace; not an orphan girl, obliged by poverty to 
seek her own livelihood in the home of strangers, 
but the widow of a felon, and the mother of a 
convict's cliild! Yes, Eliot, he knows all that, as 
well as you or I know it" 
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A COMPACT. 

The astonishment with which Mr. Eliot Foster 
heard the statement just made by the lady was 
simply, and without any exaggeration, unbounded. 
It would not have been possible for her to make 
a communication to him for which he was more 
utterly unprepared. He did not attempt to dis- 
guise his astonishment, or to mitigate its extent. 
Apparently the lady was prepared to find her 
words received with surprise ; for she merely 
laughed, in the secure sort of way which seemed 
habitual to her, when the lawyer started from his 
listening attitude, and exclaimed : 

" Impossible, Julia ! you must be deceiving 
me for some purpose; you cannot mean it I 
don't believe you." 
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" I cannot help that," she replied. " I can 
only assert over again what I have already said ; 
Stephen Haviland knows all about me as well as 

you do." 

"Then he must be an extraordinary man! 
To know what it has been your main object to 
conceal, and that I have helped you, and that by 
crookeder ways than I ever before walked in, to 
conceal ; and yet to want to — " 

" To marry me," she said slowly, seeing that 
the lawyer paused before the outspoken dis- 
courtesy of such a termination to his sentence. 
" It is strange ; and yet you, of all people, ought 
to find it inteUigible, considering that you would 
not have hesitated to marry me when things were 
at the worst ; and that I don't think" — ^and here 
she threw a glance at him ftill of triumph, and 
not quite firee fi'om derision — "you would hesi- 
tate to marry me now, if it could be. There, 
you need not reproach me with my heartlessness, 
EHot ; I know all about that ; and I am a wretch 
— only you like the wretch, and forgive her 
everything, and stick to her through everything ; 
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and the wretch knows well that she never can 
have such a friend as you." 

"Not Mr. Stephen Havaand?" asked the 
lawyer. 

" No ; not Mr. Stephen Haviland. You won- 
der, very naturally, in spite of what I have just 
said, that ho should want to marry me, knowing 
what he knows ; and even if he loved me, cared 
for me, as you did — well, then, as you do — it is 
a strange resolution for a man in his position in 
life to come to. But he did not come to it until 
he could not help himself, as I have hinted to you 
before ; and he would not have come to it at all 
even then, but that there is one thing which he 
dislikes more than the possible risk of compromis- 
ing his position ; and that is being balked in an 
inclination. No man was ever more firmly con- 
vinced that the whole duty of man is to make life 
as 'pleasant and to get as much out of it as pos- 
sible; and when the object in view is what he 
considers very desirable, he is reasonably ready 
to make the inseparable sacrifice to attain it." 
" Is this man stupid as well as selfish?" 
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^^ I am happy to say he is not I don't think 
even etinuiy even ambition^ in short, any motive, 
could have induced mo to undertake the task of 
marrying a fool. To be for ever trying to accom- 
plish a feat which my common sense would tell 
me could never be done — ^what more dreadful fiite 
could one have? No, that is a price at which 
wealth, might indeed be bought too dear. He is 
bright enough, gentlemanUke, and passionately in 
love wilh me. Are you beginning to see any 
more clearly into the matter ?" 

" As regards him, I am," replied Mr. Eiliot 
Foster. " It did not require your reminder to 
make me remember that I am in the same cate- 
gory with Mr. Ha\iland. You are right ; I would 
have married you when things were at the worst, 
and I would marry you now, if you would have 
me." He spoke in a quiet tone, but his &ce 
was much troubled. " But, though I understand 
Mr. Haviland, from your description of him, bet- 
ter than when you first startled me with your 
strange news, *I do not imderstand you. What 
induced or drove you to tell him the truth? He 
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knew nothing of you, I presume, until lately, 
when he saw you, as everyone else saw you, in 
his mother's house ?" 

She moved her head assentingly. 

" Why then, if you soon formed the project 
of gratifying your ambition by marrying this 
man, you did not maintain towards him the po- 
sition you had assumed towards the rest of the 
world — why you did not keep him in ignorance 
of all that you wished to have so strictly con- 
cealed, — this is what I cannot understand. Surely 
the story which was good enough, plausible 

■ 

enough, suiBciently calculated to hold water to 
do for Mi*s. Haviland and her daughters, might 
have sufficed for her son." 

" I have never known you so far out in an 
argument," answered the lady, leaning forward 
in her chair and speaking very earnestly. " You 
are altogether wrong, and your judgment is su- 
perficial on this point. A woman must be in 
error who deceives the man she has made up her 
mind to marry, if she loves him, because she lays 
up sure and certain suffering for herself; if she 
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dees not, because she runs the risk, which may 
any day become a certainty, of providing him 
with an advantage over her — a weapon to use 
against her. I speak as if marriage were but an 
organised strife. And so it is, for the most part ; 
and that side wins which has the most reserves. 
In this instance, remember, my head and heart 
were perfectly cool, and I proposed to myself to 
answer the question asked by Stephen Haviland, 
by a test If he cared enough for me, if he was 
really swayed entirely by his passion for me, the 
story I had to tell, or to withhold, would not be 
sufficient to turn him from his purpose ; and, once 
told without any reservation, he could never dis- 
cover it by accident, and use it against my peace 
and dignity. If he did not care enough for me, if 
he was not entirely swayed by his passion, — and 
I had some reason to rate that sway highly, con- 
sidering it had driven him to make me an offer 
which he had not always intended, — he would not 
use it against me either, for his own sake. We 
should part, pledged respectively to silence ; that 
would be all about it. I applied the test success- 
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fully. He did care enougli for me — he was suffi- 
ciently swayed by his passion for me to persevere 
in his intention of marrying me, in spite of what 
I had to tell him." 

"How did he take it?" 

She hesitated. A few moments elapsed before 
she answered : 

" Well enough. Even more than well, con- 
sidering the sort of man he is ; considering that 
he is not yow." She stretched out both her hands, 
and the lawyer took them in his. Then she bent 
down her head upon them, in a passing access of 
tenderness far from common to her haughty and 
designing nature. When she lifted her head 
again and looked at him, he was very pale. 

" He took a little time to make up his mind. 
He did not feel much compassion for me, I tliink, 
or much sympathy with me ; his kind of love, 
though it is genuine and strong enough in its 
way, is not much in the line of feelings of that 
sort; and he seemed disposed to resent the cir- 
cumstances which I told him as an injury to Aim, 
because they crossed him, rather than because of 
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me. But that is a man's way; and I shoald 
never think of minding it, or expecting anjthing 
else. But though I suspect he really did try, did 
make an effort to induce himself to give me up, — 
I watched him closely, and I don't think I am mis- 
taken about having perceived that^ — he behaved 
well when he really had made up his mind. The 
blood and breeding in him told then ; and I am 
quite satisfied that I shall never have anything to 
fear from his knowledge of the truth. The policy 
of taking advantage of a time when a man is in 
love with one, and prepared to make any or many 
concessions, and to be ready with all sorts of ex- 
cuses and palliations for everything, rather tiian 
of running the risk of disclosures in a future 
which can hardly be expected to be quite so en- 
thusiastic and complimentary, is, I think, too 
plain to admit of dispute. In the case of even 
an ordinary and trifling secret, I cannot &ncy a 
reasonable woman hesitating between telling it, 
when circumstances are all for her, and waiting 
to have it told by her friends, or by accident^ 
when they may be all against her, and when, at 
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best, she must incur the blame of want of con- 
fidence." 

" No doubt, no doubt ; say no more about iL 
You argue the point, Julia, with coolness which 
I cannot imitate. I am not yet sufHciently free 
from the astonishment you caused me. Bight or 
wrong, wise or foolish, the thing is done ; and 
you cannot undo it now. This man knows all 
about you, and will use his knowledge in the 
future as ho pleases." 

^' Not quite," she replied. " Bemember, I 
shall be his wife ; and troubling my life would 
not render his tranquil. He sees that our inter- 
ests are identical henceforth, and he is deter- 
mined, and pledged to aid me in maintaining the 
position I have assumed before the world." 

*' I wonder how he will treat you ?" said the 
lawyer in an earnest tone ; to which she replied 
with a somewhat jarring levity : 

"You had better wonder how T shall treat 
him, Bemember, at least, that I start with the 
immense advantage of not being in the least in 
love with him, while he is ^ desperately,' as people 
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say — tliougli there is nothing desperate about 
Stephen Haviland — in love with me." 

" You are just the same as ever, Julia — just 
the same contradictory creature ; now serious, 
now gay, now seeming to be touched by some 
genuine feeling, anon startling by your levity. 
You trifle with everything, just as you did long 
ago, before there was anything but trifles in your 
life, and—" 

"And have just the same power of sticking 
to a purpose now as I had then; though I am 
not likely to blimder so egregiously as to whether 
it is good or bad for me to do so," answered the 
lady. 

The lawyer shook his head, but said nothing. 

"I see you don't like it, that you are not 
convinced," she continued; "but that will come 
in time. I knew you would not be, and there- 
fore it was difficult to me to tell you why I have 
come to you to-day. But my time is drawing to 
a close, and I must leave you to grow reconciled 
to this after I am gone." 

" True," said Mr. Foster ; " and you are per- 
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fectly indifferent — having made up your mind 
— as of old, Julia, to my opinion ; and you will 
leave me ' to grow reconciled,' and perhaps never 
care to hear whether that process has accom- 
plished itself. I suppose I shall see notliing, 
and hear little, of you now. Mr. Haviland's wife 
will never need the services of a poor lawyer." 

"Won't she? And what brought mo here 
to-day ? Did I not tell you that I camo to claim 
a service at your hands? and have I not said all 
I have been saying in order to introduce the 
subject of this service? Eliot, you have a right 
to think hard things of me, and to say them to 
me, but you have not quite the right to tell me 
that I have come here merely to take an airy, 
well-satisfied, heartless leave of my best fi'iend ; 
for that is what your words imply." 

" Never mind what my words imply. Per- 
haps you do really need one service more from 
your ' best friend.' Tell mo what it is at once ; 
there is no use in wasting time in further pre- 
paration." 

Ho had risen from liis chair, and he now 
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moyed away &om her in the direction of the 
nearest window^ and stood there, leaning his 
elbow on the top of the rusty wire half-blind. 
His face was half averted. She seemed relieved 
by the change, and did not seek him with her 
eyes as she spoke, but allowed them to follow 
the idle movement of her hand, as she played 
with a paper-knife lying upon the oflSce-table. 

" I will come to the chapter of our arrange- 
ments, then. For carrying them out, I am forced 
to depend very much on you. It was not diffi- 
cult to induce Mrs. Haviland to come up to town ; 
the plea of her son's convenience did that easily, 
as the plea of his pleasiu'e would have done it, 
and we have been here three days. To-morrow 
Stephen Haviland means to tell his mother that 
he is going to marry me, and that the marriage 
is to be private. After it is over he will inform 
his sisters of the truth." 

" How does he expect them to take it? Judg- 
ing of what I know of Mrs. Burdett, I fancy she 
will not receive the intimation with much pleasure 
or patience." 
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^^ So he thinks ; but he means to make very 
short work of it with her — indeed^ with all his 
sisters. It appears to me that they tliink the 
fiict of his being their brother — ^rich, and still 
yonng, and having come home from India un- 
married—constitutes a kind of right to his money 
on their part^ and entitles them to rcsont his mar- 
riage^ with no matter whom. Stephen does not 
think that my being their mother's companion, 
and a ^tooherless lass/ without even the Hang 
pedigree/ would make much difference. The 
grand cause of offence would be his marrying 
anyone, and so diverting his money, his feelings, 
and his influence from what they choose to con- 
sider their ' legitimate' channels. He means to 
announce his marriage to them respectively, 
with an intimation that if they please to treat 
me in all respects as he chooses I should be 
treated, there shall be no change in his relations 
with them ; but if they do not so please, they 
must consider themselves strangers to him for 
evermore. I only know Mrs. Burdett by report, 
and I am inclined to think she will make a wise 
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and prudent calculation, to tho effect that in the 
case of her taking her brotlier's advice, she may 
probably make something handsome by her obe- 
dience; whereas, in the case of her rejecting it, 
she loses certain benefits which no doubt derive 
more alluring colours from their very uncer- 
tainty ; and she wDl therefore decide on behav- 
ing well to me. The family complications having 
been arranged in this manner, the world outside 
the family will not, I fancy, be very hard to 
manage. Stephen Haviland is rich enough, and 
well enough placed, and his antecedents are suf- 
ficiently vague, as he has had no London ^ sea- 
sons,' and never has been talked of with Miss 
So-and-so, or Lady Somebody Something, to pre- 
sent to society a wife of his own choosing. Of 
course, there will be some gossip; that is to be 
expected ; and people will eagerly declare that I 
am a nobody, which is perfectly true. But a few 
will be foimd to remark that my name — Peytar!^ 
(the emphasis she laid upon the word, and the 
expression of her face as she uttered it, were in 
the highest degree malignant and scornful) — " is 
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not a bad one ; and tho American origin I shall 
have whispered about^ will add to its respecta- 
bility. I do not feel much afraid of being snub- 
bed ; and if I am, it won't last. I want to know, 
to feel, to enjoy, now while I am still young, and 
while the power to forget and to enjoy is still 
strong and buoyant witliin me, — it is, Eliot — ^you 
may look and be astonished — it is, — the life of 
the gay, grand world, whose pleasure is a recog- 
nised part of existence ; where tliore are no sordid 
cares, no anxieties; where my well-being will 
be the care of others ; and where the everyday 
incidents of struggling life will have no effect 
upon me. You never considered the imcertainty 
of my position, I daresay ; but I know all about 
it I am no bettor than any other dependent in 
Mrs. Haviland's house; and I have no wish to 
ex:tend my experiences in that direction. How- 
ever, that is only the negative side of the matter ; 
the positive side is, that I want to get all tlie 
enjoyment I can out of life while I am young 
enough for it to have any meaning ; and that is 
to be done by becoming Stephen Haviland's wife." 
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" Have you considered the diflSculties, of a 
technical nature, which will present themselves ?'* 
asked the lawyer. " Have you been advised — 
but of course you have not, as you have come to 
me only, and the matter has not been mentioned 
between us — that you cannot marry this man 
under a false name, and giving a description of 
yourself which is not true ? You cannot be mar- 
ried to this man as ' Julia Peyton, spinster.' " 

" I know that," she said ; " and Stephen 
Haviland has provided for that diiEculty. We 
are to be married quite privately and quietly in 
a city church, by special license; and it is most 
unlikely that any of his family — learning the fact 
of the marriage only after it has taken place, 
and that his mother sanctioned it by her pre- 
sence — ^will ask any embarrassing questions. You 
will remember that we have only her ears to 
fear, not her eyes; the Christian names alone 
are used in the ceremony, and she cannot see the 

register." 

" Yes," said the lawyer, " this is a clever 
plan. I don't know, however, tiiat I should quite 
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like the notion of indaoing a blind woman to 
attend a marriage in order to profit by her 
a£9iction after such a fashion." 

" Indeed 1" she answered, and the fierce flash 
of her eyes, the tremble in her voice, told of the 
uncontrolled temper aroused within the woman ; 
^^ perhaps there are circumstances under which 
you woidd not be so scrupidous." 

" Pray don't waste yoiur time in losing your 
temper with mej Julia,'* said Mr. Eliot Foster, in 
a tone in which the subtle senses of tlie hearer 
instantly detected something like the first faint 
approaches of disgust — a fatal sentiment which 
she loved power too well to tolerate, and which 
caused her to surmount her anger by a strong 
eflfort "Go on, and tell me yoiur plans, and 
how I can advance them. It is a clover trick 
to make the mother witness her son's marriage 
with a person of whose existence she is imaware ; 
I acknowledge the devemess. Is not that admis- 
sion enough for you?" 

" I must make it enough. But you are hard 
on me, Eliot ; you do not make allowance for my 
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position; your own is so secure, and you are a 
man; you have no power of understanding how 
I feel." 

" You might have shared my position, Julia, 
such as it is ; you might have been as secure as 
I ; but you would not — ^the bait was not sufficiently 
tempting. You are indeed going to sell your- 
self for money ; but it is for a great deal of 
money, and the best worth having of the things 
which money can buy. That makes all the dif- 
ference. I can quite see that." 

" It is fortunate I shall not require him to do 
many more services for me," said the lady in her 
thoughts; "for I am losing him; the tide has 
been long at the full, it is beginning to ebb." 

"But," he continued, "this is idle talk in- 
deed, and all I shall take by it is that you will 
say it comes of jealousy. And perhaps it does, 
Julia ; though I think my days of love and jea- 
lousy are alike over. Once more, what are your 
further plans ? and how am I to help you? You 
don't want me to witness your marriage, I pre- 
sume. I am not blind ; and your future hus- 
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band's family, considering I sent you among 
them, would have a decided right to resent such 
a proceeding on my part" 

" I don't wish you to bo present at my mar- 
riage ; the service I have to ask of you is a far 
more important one. I have been in hopes you 
woidd say something which woidd make it easier 
for me to tell you its nature — that you would, in 
some way, lead up to it." 

While she spoke she was taking out of her 
pocket a note-book, which in those days would 
have been accounted very handsome, but which 
we should regard as only a clumsy affair. 
While Mr. Eliot Foster watched her proceedings 
with much surprise, she took from the pocket- 
book several new crisp bank-notes, laid them on 
the table beside her, smoothed them out carefully, 
and then, resting her folded hands upon them, she 
said, without looking at the listener : 

" Can you not guess for what purpose this 
money is intended? Can you not guess why I 
have brought it here ?" 

" No," said Mr. Foster, " I cannot. I hope, 
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I believe^ I cannot. I will not permit myself to 
believe that it can be to — " 

" To repay you the money you expended upon 
me, you would say? Certainly not. Any such 
thing is far from my thoughts ; I am incapable of 
supposing you would accept another man's money 
to replace thai But there is a great, a £sital ob- 
stacle to my marriage, which may be removed 
with your assistance, and by means of money. It 
is for this purpose I am here, and have brought 
this." 

The lawyer took two or three steps away from 
the window and towards her, bent his head and 
looked her ftdl and earnestly in the face. 

" Julia, do you — can you possibly — ^mean the 

child r 

" Yes," she answered abruptly, and leaned 
back in her chair with a half-sigh of relief, " I do. 
You can understand without my explaining it, 
that the child is the bHe noire of my existence 
imder all circimistances, and the stumbling-block 
in my way imder the present especially. All can 
be gotten over, put out of sight, and beyond reach 
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of discovery, if tho cliild can be disposed of, if ho 
can be entirely separated from me, and if Uie fact 
that he lives, can be hidden from the world for tho 
future, as it has been from tlie Haviland family 
up to the present time. This can bo accomplished 
by means of money, and you must do it. Ste- 
phen Haviland and I have discussed tlie matter 
fully, and he has given mo full discretion and 
plenty of money. Tlio cliild need never want 
for anything. Ho will j)robably, considering the 
blood there is in his veins, turn out badly, but 
that will not be our affair; he will have a 
fairer chance than many with very different ante- 
cedents." 

It would be difficult to do justice in words to 
the tone in which Mr. Eliot Foster's visitor spoke. 
It was not indifferent, it was rather disdainful and 
cold, and yet eager ; but tlio coldness and disdain 
were for the object of tlie proposed arrangement, 
tho eagerness was for the carrying of it out, for 
the attainment of tho speaker's own sot purpose. 
The lawyer kept a fixed gaze upon her, and she 
felt it. One might have seen the effort she made 
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to rally against its influence, and present an un- 
moved front to it 

"And you have quite made up your mind, 
Julia ? You can bear to part with the child, to 
put a blank hopeless separation between you and 
him for ever ? I did not think this of you. I 
would not have believed it, had anyone in the 
world told me this of you ; and I can hardly be- 
lieve it, told me by yourself." 

" Why ?' she said, and the red angry flush 
rose once more in her face. " Why should you 
doubt it? Because it is imnatural, you would 
say. Is it ? Not according to the cant of the 
world, you know, but according to the reason of 
reasonable beings, is it unnatural ? I think not 
I never liked the child ; I never felt one throb of 
a mother's love for him. Kemember the circum- 
stances of his birth ; remember all it cost me, and 
don't talk such trash to me. To hide him away, 
to ignore his existence, to forget it if I could — 
have not these been the objects of all my efibrts, 
and have not you aided me in them ? And now, 
because there is a positive and important purpose 
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in doing this more completely, more utterly, more 
effectually, you take fright, you start back from 
me, and you answer me with the cant of ' un- 
natural' I Is it unnatural that I should consent, 
in consideration of a prosperous future for all my 
life, to do that which I did consent to do for the 
splendid certainty of a dull and respectable home, 
and one hundred pounds a-year ? If there is any 
good in me, you know it ; and what harm there 
is, you also know : none so well. I am of a hard 
nature, and I might not have loved the child even 
had I been like other women — a proud and happy 
mother. But I cannot tell : speculation upon that 
point is useless. I only know that his birth 
brought me new misery and degradation, in ad- 
dition to misery and degradation which were deep 
enough already, Heaven knows. I only saw the 
child to part with him, and then for a long time ; 
every hour made me more and more conscious of 
the calamily of his existence. I could hardly 
even pity the poor child bom to such a lot, so 
much had I to pity myself for. I never pre- 
tended to be anything but selfish; the strength 

VOL. I. F 
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that is in me has its origin in that. You know 
what the child has been to me since — a burden 
on my mind, a drag upon my slender means 
(though you have helped me in that too), a con- 
stant reminder of degradation, terror, disgrace, 
flight, misery, of a nameless skulking life, the 
utter waste and desolation of years — on the rare 
occasions when I saw him, a face in which to see 
the reflection of one I abhorred, a disposition in 
which I could only expect to find traces of a na- 
ture of which I could not think without a shudder. 
I daresay you are shocked ; I daresay I am say- 
ing rather terrible things for a mother ; but ihey 
are true, Eliot, horribly true, and I can never 
think otherwise." 

"Do you mean to say," the lawyer asked, 
" that you feel you can never have any natural 
affiection for this poor child? that he is always 
to be an object of repulsion, in consequence of 
the fifiult of another ? I cannot believe that you 
feel this. That such a strange perversity came to 
you at his birth, that you did not cling to the 
child bom in sorrow as your best buckler against 
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sorrow (I have seen women in such trouble as 
yours, ay, just the same, who loved their children 
with a double intensity because of it), did not sur- 
prise me much ; for you are not like other women 
in many things, and this is one of them. But 
that you should feel as you now do is inexplicable 
to me ; that you should be ready to throw your 
child over completely — for, if I imderstand you 
rightly, this is what you mean to do — ^I am very, 
very loth to believe." 

"Why?" she asked with genuine calmness, 
and a perfect air of reason; "why? I don't do 
badly for him in thus doing well for myself. I 
never could have given him, had I kept him with 
me, and loved him and worked for him, like the 
most model of mothers, what he can now have by 
means of this money. What chance could he 
have had with me," she said bitterly, " which 
cannot be trebled by the money he will have away 
from me? You cannot deny or gainsay this, 
Eliot; you may look as grim and as displeased 
as you like, but I am telling the hard, worldly 
truth, and you know it,^^ 
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She glanced impatiently at him, but there 
was no change, no softening in his averted face. 
Then the passion in her broke loose, and had its 
way in one fierce burst of emotion. She rose 
suddenly, and struck the table with her hand. 
" I will not bear this," she said. " I came here 
for your help, and I was honest with you. I 
told you from the first I would not ask your 
opinion or take your advice, and I won't; but 
neither will I endure your calm passing of judg- 
ment upon me thus." 

She stood now confronting him, her dark 
flashing eyes forcing his to meet them, and her 
lips trembling with the vehemence of her speech. 
She looked beautiful, and fierce, and ominous — 
just as he had seen her look many times, and 
had felt on each occasion that she laid the spell 
of her beauty more and more securely upon him. 
He knew it was a spell, and of malign magic 
too; yet he could not fight against it. But this 
was not so to-day ; there was something at work 
in the lawyer's honest heart which rebelled against 
this woman in the aspect of her character now 
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presented to liim. She was right — the tide was 
beginning to turn. While she was speaking and 
he was listening, his mind was divided between 
apprehension lest the vehemence of her tone — 
which, though it never reached unladylike loud- 
ness, overpassed the strictly private and confi- 
dential measure of sound — should reach the pre- 
sumably curious ears of the clerks in the outer 
room, and regret that he had ever mixed himself 
up in this affair. To himself there could have 
been no clearer indication of the waning of her 
power than this regret ; nor woidd she have failed 
to recognise or hesitated to avow it to herself, 
had she been able to discern its existence. The 
light was dawning for this passion-blinded man, 
and the glare of day was very unfavourable to 
the idol, which he had known for a false god 
always, but believed all the same to be a beau- 
tiftd and inspiring image. When a man says to 
himself, at first impatiently, and then seriously 
and coolly, " I am sorry I over mixed myself up 
with tliis affair," or, " I was deuced unlucky to 
have anything to say to her," wliich phrases are 
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characteristic of two maimers of men, — ^the reign 
of the woman of whom there is then question is 
very near its close. She had better abdicate 
gracefiilly. 

^^ I am not passing jodgment on yon/' said 
the lawyer, as, with a warning gesture, he pointed 
to the door of communication. ^' But you tell 
me this determination of yours, which seems ter- 
rible to me ; and you get angry when I imitate 
your own frankness." 

^* I get angry I Yes, I do get angry, and no 
wonder, when you talk of me and my purposes 
as though I were like other people. I teU you, 
I only wonder that I do not hate the child instead 
of feeling indifferent, as I do." 

"Are you quite sure you do not hate him, 
Julia? This compact of yours with Mr. Hayiland 
looks rather like ii" 

" No," she said, " I don't hate him ; but I 
don't say I might not if I did not get rid of him. 
I coidd not answer for the effect of having him 
before my eyes if he had been the means of de- 
stroying my prospect of independence and enjoy- 
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meni But we have had enough of this. You 
ore making up your mind to refuse me your 
help; 80 be it I must only find other means; 
much less creditable ones^ of course." She ga- 
thered up the notes as she spoke^ and looked as 
if she intended to go away. 

" Stay, Julia," said the lawyer, laying his 
hand heavily upon her arm; "you are not ac- 
customed to let your temper get the better of 
your discretion; do not let it betray you now. 
Tell me exadly wht^t it is that you and Mr. Havi- 
land propose should be done with respect to the 
child, and what share you want me to take in 
the doing of ii I will trouble you with no more 
comment" 

" Will you do what I want?" she asked him, 
with an irresistible glance of mingled entreaty 
and command. " You know that I talk utter 
nonsense when I speak of any help but yours. 
Where, and from whom, should I seek it? I 
have not been able, I daresay, to make you un- 
derstand Stephen Haviland. Our marriage is a 
bargain, in which I must punctually pay my 
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share. A portion of that share is this arrange- 
ment to be made with you. I am to give you 
this money — one thousand pounds — ^to be used at 
your absolute discretion, and to entreat of you to 
make the best arrangement in your power for the 
chUd." 

" Very well, Julia," replied Mr. Eliot Foster ; 
" I will do this ; but, in my turn, I have a 
proposition to make to you. You propose to 
yourself an entire separation from your child. 
I ask you to let that separation be perfect, as re- 
gards his fixture, in every sense. Tou will not 
suflFer from it, seeing that you have the strength 
to institute it ; but he may, if he knows that he 
has a living mother, who has no love or care for 
him. There, there, you need not repeat your 
argument about this being the best thing you 
could do for him. I remember all that; keep 
to facts. If die boy begins life with this fiiiitfiil 
source of bitterness in him, he will probably de- 
velop rapidly the e^il which you believe to exist 
in his disposition ; but if he has no notion of the 
fact, if he believes himself an orphan, with no 
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ties and no external aid to look for, ho v/ill at 
least start fair, — a 8orry start, but not a false one. 
Will you, tlien, agree that he is to know notliing 
of you — ^whetlier you know anything of him is 
within your own province to decide — and under- 
take never to communicate to him tlie facts of 
his own origin, and your liistory, directly or in- 
directly?" 

" Tou have asked me the question I wan about 
to put to you. You have anticipated all I thought 
and intended," replied the lady. " I do indeed 
agree to this." 

" Tou have considered it well ; you know that 
you are resigning the one indissoluble tie which 
this life owns, and renouncing all the consolation 
for the future which your child might bring you, 
in getting rid of the present embarrassment?" 

" I know, I know; but it is more than em- 
barrassment — it is utter defeat, it is ruin. 
Eliot, do believe me; do not question me any 
more ; keep your promise : tliis is the last time." 

" I am not so sure of that, Julia. Tlie last 
time in which people get into trouble in this 
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world, the last time in which they require the 
aid of their friends, is a very vague and uncertain 
period. I am by no means sure it has come for 
yon." 

He took the bank-notes from her gravely, 
counted them, locked them away in a safe, and 
wrote a formal receipt for the money ; all in 
silence. The lady watched him with an anxious 
face. 

" Take care of that," he said, as he handed 
her the receipt ; " there is nothing compromising 
nor explanatory in the form of it And now tdl 
me your address. I shall c(Hnmunicate with you 
in a few days." 

She gave him an address, which be made a 
note of. Then an awkward pause ensued, which 
he did not make any attempt to break. At length 
the lady said, less with her former manner than 
with an attempt at it — 

" I don't know how to thank you, Eliot; bat 
you have secured the happiness of my life." 

" I am sorry to be obliged to believe you," 
the lawyer replied, with so much gravity that it 
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oppressed her. " I think there is nothing more 
to be said to-day." 

" I am dismissed, it appears," said the lady ; 
and she moved towards the door, tlio manner of 
her exit forming a marked contrast to that of 
her entrance. Mr. Eliot Foster opened the door 
of oommimioation, and called Mr. GUthoro, whom 
he requested to show the lady downstairs. Then 
he and she bowed gravely to each other, and she 
went away, having dropped the heavy veil which 
had before hidden her from the inquisitive eyes 
of the clerks. Mr. Eliot Foster did not close the 
door immediately. 

^^ Has anyone called, Mr. Russell ?" he asked 
of a yoimger colleague of Mr. Clithero. 

" Yes, sir, two gentlemen ; but they will call 
again. And these letters have come." 

" Thank you. Show anyone in who comes." 

Mr. Eliot Foster sat down in his clumsy office- 
chair, and read the newly-arrived letters — one 
carelessly ; the other, which had a country post- 
mark, very attentively. Then he thouglit deeply 
for some minutes, and muttered, " Yes, that will 
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do ; I see my way to it all now." Then the 
lawyer tore the note signed " Julia Peyton" into 
the smallest fragments, threw them into his waste- 
paper basket, and concentrated his attention upon 
the despatch of his business. He saw, and dis- 
cussed aflfairs with, many clients that day; and 
not one of them but might have believed his own 
interests the one absorbing topic of the solicitor's 
thoughts. Which is merely saying that Mr. Eliot 

Foster was a good man of business. 

« « « « « 

In a quiet little green nook, receding in a 
triangular shape from the border of a wide flat 
road, in a district of the couniy of Essex which 
lay tolerably close to London, though not so close 
in those days as now, stood a low flat-looking cot- 
tage, which had a clean though poor appearance, 
and was tenanted by a woman to whom a similar 
description might apply. She was a tall, pale, 
prim, sad- looking woman, who wore decent but 
painfully unadorned mourning always, and who 
had probably never in her life conceived the idea 
of doing anything because she felt the need of 
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amusomeut — the imi)ul80 to depart from the even 
and unexciting tenor of her way. Though there 
was Kttle difference except in point of size between 
the cottage which Mrs. Wood occupied and tlioso 
in which the villagers lived, and though her dress 
was but a shade better in point of material than 
theirs, the observer must have been superficial 
indeed who would have included her in the same 
category witli her neighbours. She was plain, 
unattractive, witli nothing graceftd or prosperous 
about her, but she was no common woman ; and 
seeing this, the observer would also have seen that 
the isolation of her life in such a place, and with 
such surroundings, must have been complete. It 
was complete, but she was satisfied it should be 
so ; she needed no companion but her little daugh- 
ter; and asked for no better friend, though she 
seldom saw him, than her dead husband's cousin, 
Mr. Eliot Foster, a busy and prosperous London 
lawyer, but who found time to visit her sometimes, 
and had sympathy with her troubles and anxieties 
always. Mrs. Wood was poor and proud, sad but 
contented ; a woman who had done witli her life 
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SO far as its individual aspect was concerned, and 
was exclusively occupied with her child. Narrow- 
minded but kind-hearted, very ignorant of the 
world, but in a vague kind of way distrustftd of 
it, she lived with her pretty little girl — ^a blue- 
eyed, &ir-haired little creature of four years old — 
for her sole oare and her only delight ; and said 
with perfect truth, when Mr. Foster questioned 
her, that she needed nothing more. 

About a week after Mr. Eliot Foster had re- 
ceived the letter and the visit which had so af- 
fected him, an unaccustomed movement and air of 
expectation began to make themselves evident at 
Lane Cottage, as Mrs. Wood's little dwelling was 
popularly called. The door was set open, and the 
voices of the mother and child, and of the strong 
country girl who " helped" in the household, were 
audible, as the little girl ran to and fro between 
the low porch and the green gate in all the rest- 
lessness of childish impatience. Occasionally the 
mother's tall figure would appear at the door, but 
only for a moment, as a glance sufficed to assure 
her the expected visitor was not yet in sight. The 
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child had gone throngh the various stages of 
impatience — had watched, listened, run about, 
whimpered, fallen asleep, wakened up again, com- 
plained of being hungry, eaten, taken to watching 
again, and was about to grow very tired for the 
second time, when a plain neat carriage turned 
the comer of the wide lane, and approached the 
gate of Mrs. "Wood's cottage. A tolerably large 
trunk was hauled down from the carriage with the 
aid of the servant, who had run out of the house 
at the delighted summons of the little girl ; and 
Mr. Eliot Foster descended from the vehicle and 
approached the house, leading by the hand a child 
of rather more than Alice Wood's age. The little 
girl, who had scampered off to her mother, now 
made her appearance in the doorway, holding 
tightly by Mrs. Wood's gown ; and as Mr. Foster 
greeted his cousin's wife kindly, the two children 
looked narrowly at one another — the boy with a 
face which expressed nothing but curiosity, except 
discontent; the girl with a smile, beautiful even 
beyond the ordinary beauty of the smiles of cliild- 
hood. 
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" I have brought you a little companion, 
Alice," said Mr. Eliot Foster ; " take him away and 
show him all your playthings ; I want to talk to 
your mother." 

The conversation was a long and serious one. 
We need repeat but a brief portion of ii 

" You told me he is an orphan," said Mrs. 
Wood, " but yoi^ did not mention his name." 

"His name is Henry Hurst," replied Mr. 
Foster. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE HAVILANDS. 

The Havilands were a handsome family. The 
fact was not merely indisputable, but generally 
admitted. The first thing anybody not previously 
acquainted with the family collectively, or with 
the individual members of it, was sure to say on 
seeing them together, or seeing one of them any- 
where, was, " what handsome people I" or, " what 
a handsome person I" as the case might be. That 
no other family ever had been so handsome, and 
that it was not in the nature of things that any 
family yet to be developed in the unknown future 
ever should be so handsome, was a portion of the 
Haviland creed, fixed, immutable, sublimely be- 
yond doubt or discussion, like every other matter 
on which it pleased them to make up their minds. 
It was, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance that 
VOL. I. G 
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they had undivided convictions on these points, 
for ihey were not remarkable for concord ; and 
their mutual admiration contributed materially to 
the existence of such good feeling as did, after 
a gusty and uncertain Cushion, prevail among 
ihem. 

The Havilands were tall; therefore shortness 
of stature was not only incompatible with beauty, 
it became a deformity. Talk of a short person to, 
or in the presence of^ a Haviland, and, if the short 
person were otherwise of any social importance, 
the Haviland would reply in a tone of polite de- 
precatory commiseration. But if the individual in 
question were of no social importance whatever — 
in which case the bad taste of the introduction of 
such an individual into polite conversation at all, 
would be hinted in look and tone — the Haviland 
would reply with undisguised contempt. 

The Havilands had bright complexions; — 
therefore, to venture the expression of an opinion 
that beauty could co-exist with the absence of 
pink cheeks and very red lips in the hearing of a 
Haviland, was to expose yourself to scorn and 
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ccmtamelj. "Perhaps you had a partiality for 
ghouls," it would be surmised ; or, " really, they 
had very bad taste, no doubt, but they never could 
see the charms of pasty-faces ;" — ^for the female 
members of the family especially were obtuse 
persons, utterly devoid of any sense of humour, 
and who mistook broad assertion for decision of 
judgment, and blunt contradiction for noble can- 
dour, incapable of dissimulation. The Havilands 
had straight noses, abundant dark hair, small 
sharp white teeth, and neat little heads, which 
found favour in the eyes of hairdressers, and from 
a phrenological point of view were calculated to 
inspire despair; — therefore, any irregularity of 
feature, any impertinent protrusion of forehead,> 
departure from the Haviland outline of nose, any 
deviation into blonde or auburn hair, was some- 
thing, if not quite sinftj, at least extremely la- 
mentable, in the eyes of the Havilands. If it 
were insinuated that persons existed who admired 
such deplorable irregularities, the remark would 
excite no sentiment of conviction, and it would 
depend entirely upon the mood of the hearers 



i 
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whether it did or did not receive the flattest pos- 
sible contradiction in the rudest possible tone. 

The Havilands were not merely a handsome 
family, but they regarded their beauty in the 
light of a peculiar and special merit, and were 
entirely unvisited by any suspicion that their 
intellectual superioriiy to their neighbours was 
less distinctly marked. If, indeed, they did not 
believe themselves to be not only the handsomest 
but the cleverest people in the world, they cer- 
tainly did not " draw the line at" any of their own 
acquaintance, or short of distinguished celebrities 
in politics, literature, and the arts. Though thus 
satisfactorily convinced of their own intellectual 
superioriiy, they were not people who, in the ab- 
stract, thought much of talent Of course they 
had it — ^they were Havilands — ^just as they had 
in each of their houses a pair of globes and a 
medicine-chest, because it was proper, and a mat- 
ter of course, not that they understood the use of 
either; — but they regarded it as very well for 
people who were obliged " to exert themselves ;'* 
and they naturally entertained some contempt for 
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such persons, and were haunted with a doubt 
whether they were perfectly respectable. 

For though the wealth which had, if possible, 
elevated the Havilands in their own estimation, 
had been but recently imported into the family 
history by Stephen Haviland's succession to his 
uncle's property, and the marriage of two of his 
sisters with rich men, they had always been 
moderately well oKF, and quite removed from the 
category of families whose members were con- 
demned " to exert themselves." Female mem- 
bers, of course ; — there was no infraction of the 
digniiy of the Havilands in the men entering the 
learned professions, or obtaining the best come-at- 
able Government or other situations, as in the 
case of Stephen Haviland ; but no female of the 
name had ever " helped herself" to any profession 
except matrimony, or condescended to exercise 
any art or industry for the gratification or the 
service of any human being — a circumstance 
which was a legitimate source of pride and con- 
tentment. 

The personal beauty and the most marked 
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characteristics of the Havilands were derived from 
the late Mr. Haviland, whom his son and his 
ihree daughters closely resembled. Their mother 
— a gentle, kindly, intensely affectionate, submis- 
sive little woman — ^was as unlike her children as 
she well could be, and would have stood a very 
good chance of being more or less despised by 
ihose superior beings, but for an accidental ad- 
vantage which had great weight wiili them. She 
was well bom, and very " well connected." Even 
the Havilands admitted that it was just within the 
reach of possibiliiy that Miss Standish might have 
made a better match, of course in point of money, 
considering her position, than she had made in 
marrying Mr. Haviland; and as their mother's 
connections were necessarily their own, and could 
not help themselves, diey thought a good deal 
about them, and were in the habit of mentioning 
ihem rather £requenily. 

Mrs. Haviland happened to be a &vourite with 
certain of the most influential of the connections, 
and they did her not a few solid kindnesses in 
an unassuming manner ; among others, the pro- 
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curing for her son, at a very early age, ihe ap- 

pointm^it in India, which he had turned to Buch 

• 

good account. That sort of thing was to be done 
in those days, and Stephen Haviland did it. He 
had the quality and quantiiy of ability which 
enabled him to secure and foster his own interests 
with steady assiduity ; circumstances fistYOiured 
him to a remarkable extent, and his mother's con- 
nections had no reason to regret having used their 
interest in so legitimate a direction — a result 
which does not invariably ensue from the exerdse 
of family influence. 

Mrs. Haviland loved her son with the pride 
and devotedness common to mothers ; but if the 
exact truth could have been ascertained about the 
gentle old lady's sentiments, it might have ap- 
peared that she rather admired than loved her 
daughters, and that her self-congratulations on 
the undoubtedly ifiBlicitous fact that they were all 
three " married off," were intensified by the sense 
of freedom which their having departed to adorn 
other homes, by their beauty, graces, and virtues, 
left her to enjoy. The old lady, with all her 
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gentleness, was not devoid of character, though 
she lacked the noble energy of self-assertion which 
distinguished the real Havilands; and she had 
given evidence of that in her spirited, though 
wordless, resistance to the overtures of her three 
daughters and their three husbands, when her 
blindness rendered it necessary for her to have 
a companion, which had astonished the Havilands 
and herself. Her success in this instance had 
given her fresh courage, and had brisked up her 
spirits to a point from which they had not since 
fallen. She had escaped the constant society of 
all or any of her " incomparable girls ;" she had 
secured the society of a very charming and su- 
perior person, who was a stranger to them ; — ^the 
old lady did not confess, even to herself, how much 
this circumstance had to do with her comfort ; — 
and Stephen was coming home. 

Yes, that was the great point, — Stephen was 
coming home. Mrs. Haviland had been very 
quiet about it, as was her way, and no one but 
God and herself knew how she felt She had 
borne the calamity of her blindness, which had 
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come upon her slowly, by almost imperceptible 
and painless degrees, with great patience, until 
the good news reached her. When she knew 
that her son, a rich man, with a good position in 
society ready for him, was coming home in the 
prime of life, after a creditable career, with all the 
means, and with unimpaired powers of enjoyment, 
and that she should never see his face again, — 
then the fiiU sense of the intensity and the im- 
mensity of the calamiiy that had befallen her, 
came suddenly to her, and the patient woman, 
who had borne good and evil fortune with submis- 
sive meekness, fell into a passion of helpless grief. 
It could not be, surely it could not be, that others 
should see his face, and she never more. What 
was that face to anyone in all the world in com- 
parison with what it was to her ? 

When his sisters said they should be so glad 
to see Stephen again, she felt angry. What was 
their gladness to hers ? and she was not to see 
him, never to see him! There was a miniature 
of him, painted when he was a boy, and it had 
never been, in all the years of his absence, out 
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to thought She had become accustomed to her 
infirmity now, and could move about in her own 
house, where all the surroundings were familiar, 
without assistance, and even occupy herself in 
many ways. There she knew the place by heart ; 
and when seated by the open window of her own 
room, her face turned to the wooded landscape, 
feeling the perfomed air which came to her by 
way of the flower-garden she had long delighted 
in, she could see it all with her mind, and be 
satisfied. 

The change of the seasons brought her pic- 
tures, firesh, yet familiar; and the wondering, 
helpless uncertainly, the bewildering strangeness, 
so painful a feature of her misfortune, had not yet 
troubled her very sorely. But now she was in 
a strange place, whose sounds were unfamiliar, 
where they did not guide, but confused her, 
where old recollections availed her nothing, and 
new impressions could not come to her; where 
knowledge was centred in the little space she 
occupied, and bounded by the limit she could 
touch with her finger-tips; where she heard 
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strange voices, disembodied, it seemed to her, for 
they linked themselves to no association of face 
or form. 

She had not the extraordinary sensitiveness of 
touch, the power of divination by the fingers, 
which is often the compensating gift of blindness, 
and she was almost frightened at the vague pain 
she suffered. In her patient, silent fashion, she 
tried to reason it away, to subdue it ; but it was 
the offspring of the nerves, not of the understand- 
ing, and it was not to be reasoned with. At 
home, she was, by her own wish, much alone: 
solitude pleased her ; here it frightened her — she 
realised it But she would not weakly yield to 
the unaccustomed feeling. Surely she, to whom 
all places must in reality bo alike henceforth, 
ought to gain the mastery over herself, and to 
secure — in the rule of her own mind, in the 
power of thought, and of self-communing, unin- 
terrupted from without — the bitter-sweet of this 
great affliction. 

She would not summon her maid, she would 
get over this thrill of great loneliness in a little 

VOL. I. H 
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at carelessness ; " and you don't say whether you 
are glad or sorry. Perhaps you think I ought 
to have told you before I made up my mind/' 

" No, Stephen," the old lady replied in a low 
voice, "I don't mean that; but this has come 
suddenly, and it is a kind of shock. Of course, 
I have often thought it would be some time or 
other, but — ^but — " and here the mother's hard- 
fought-for composure gave way, and she sank 
back in her chair and wept Stephen Haviland, 
calm and undemonstrative as he was, felt the 
keenest pang at his heart that had ever visited it 
as he went on hurriedly, now kneehng by his 
mother's chair with his arm round her slender 
form. 

" I know, I know," he said ; " you must not 
fear that this or anything will separate me from 
you. Indeed, you will see how much the opposite 
it will be, for the lady I am going to marry is 
Miss Peyton." 

" Miss Peyton !" said Mrs. Haviland faintly. 

" Yes, mother. I love her, and I am deter- 
mined to marry her. I don't think you, to whom 
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she has been so kind^ so devotod, can Iiavc any- 
thing to say against her." 

" I have nothing to say against lier, my dear. 
If you love her, and if she will bo a gocxl wife 
to you and make you happy, I am satisfied ; but 
there is much to be tliought of, ISteiJicn. A 
man's marriage is an awfully ]m|>ortant event 
in his life, and — " 

" Yes, yes," he interrupted, " I know all 
that; don't think me inconsiderate and abru])t. 
I have thought of all tliat people, whose business 
it is nof^ will say about it. I don't care what they 
say. I care only for yo^ir opinion, for your ap- 
proval." He pressed her hands strongly, then 
rose from her side, and strode almost fiercely u^) 
and down the room. "You do not know — ^you 
cannot see, unfortunately — how beautiful she is; 
but you know how good and clover, how true a 
lady, and how well-fitted for a far higher station 
than I can give her. The first thing I loved her 
for — ^yes, indeed, mother, before ever I loved her 
beautiful face — was her care of you, her gentle- 
ness and tenderness to you. Your own daughters 
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The interval which elapsed between Stephen 
Haviland's leaving ihe room where his mother 
was and his returning to it, accompanied by Julia 
Peyton, was short, but there had been time in it 
for many a keen pang and heavy heart-throb in 
Mrs. Haviland's breast. She could not see the 
gracefiil figure, the beautiftJ face, flushed with 
success, with triumph, and also with a softer, a 
better feeling ; she could not see the look of pas- 
sionate admiration with which her son watched 
every movement of ihe woman who had so en- 
thralled him, as Julia swiftly approached. Her 
own figure did not lack dignity, nor her sightless 
fiice pathos, nor her trembling voice sweetness, as 
she rose when she felt that Julia was beside her, 
and taking her hands in hers, drew her face down, 
and kissed her. 

" Stephen tells me you are to be his wife, 
my dear," she said ; " henceforth you are my 

daughter." 

« « « « « 

" I never really knew how much I loved you, 
Julia, until this day," said Stephen Haviland to 
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his affianced bride that evening. They were 
alone. Mrs. Haviland had retin^d immediately 
after dinner, and her son had since detailed to 
Julia all the particulars of his brief interview with 
her. He had related tliem frankly, witli tlie can- 
dour of a selfish man, and liad added many com- 
placent congratulations of himself and Iiis Iiearer, 
on the ease with which Uieir difficulties had been 
surmounted, and Uie assent which his mother Iiad 
yielded to their request that she would be present 
at their marriage. Mrs. Haviland had, indeed, 
yielded easily. The first surprise, the first keen 
pain, had been so overpowering to her, that she 
did not mind the rest ; she had boon very acqui- 
escent, very incurious. If such a mode of mar- 
riage suited Stephen's convenience, and was not 
repulsive to Stephen's taste, so let it bo ; she had 
no care, no consideration but for him. Her timid 
mention of his sisters had been sternly met, and 
she had said no more. 

There was a dreary change, and it had passed 
on everjrthing. Could it be possible that this was 
her own boy, of whom she felt so much afraid ? 

VOL. I. I 
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mucL The versatility of moods which charac- 
terised her bearing towards others, marked her 
solitary hours also, though her whimsical humour 
never practically traversed her fixity of purpose. 
Amid the conflicting mental processes with which 
she closed that eventful day in her life, was one 
redeeming compact which this strange woman 
made with herself; perhaps with some occult, un- 
admitted reference to that other compact of the 
morning. 

" Whatever comes of this," she said, half 
aloud, " to him or to me — whether triumph or 
disappointment, whether good or evil — I will 
make it well for his mother. The good old lady 
shall not have called me * daughter' in vain. I 
am not grateful, as Eliot told me ; perhaps I can 
be to A^ if I try ; and I will try. Her old age 
shall be happy and peaceful, if any effort of mine 
can make it so." 



CHAPTER IV. 

STRATEGIC MOVEMENTS. 

When Julia Peyton replied to Mr. EHot Foster's 
inquiry whether Stephen Haviland was stupid, 
that she was happy to say he was not, she said 
not only what she thought, but what really was 
the esse. The obtuseness which had already an- 
noyed her more than once, and was not unUkely 
to weary her in the fiiture, was of the feelings 
rather than of intellect. When anything occu- 
pied his mind, when he had succeeded in any 
undertaking of his own, ho was apt to be so 
much engrossed by the subject, so much elated 
by the success, that ho had little power or in- 
clination to sjicculate upon, or to feel how the 
same matter might affect others. He was defi- 
cient in sympathy, not in brains — a deficiency 
which waB characteristic of his sisters as well, 
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phen. K they don't take this well — and we must 
not expect them to be quite pleased — will you pro- 
mise me to have patience and not quarrel with 
them, and to induce Julia" (she called her Julia 
now, quite naturally) " to pass it over?" 

^' I will promise you, mother, that if a quarrel 
arises between my sisters and me, it shall not be 
my fault. I mean to make them aware of my 
marriage in my own time and my own way; 
don't trouble yourself about that." 

This was not the kind of assurance, nor was it 
given in the tone, for which the mother wished ; 
but she was forced to be content with it. Julia 
Peyton would have recognised the success of the 
eflPorts she had made to win the heart and the 
confidence of Mrs. Haviland, if she could have 
known that she checked the sense of disappoint- 
ment which her son's cold reply caused her by 
saying to herself: " I will talk to Jier about it ; it 
will be safe in tier hands." 

Thus Julia had proposed to herself to make two 
conquests in the Haviland family, and had effected 
Uiom both. 
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No commnnicatioii had jei reached Julia Pejr- 
ton from Mr. Eliot Foster. This did not disturb 
or distress her. She had absolute fiuth in his 
promise, though she had not forgotten, nor had 
reflection upon it lessened the impression which 
she had derived from her interview with hiuL 
The revelation she had made to him, the service 
she had required at his hands, had shaken a devo- 
tion which had hitherto resisted everything, — her 
own indifference, her careless ingratitude, an ex- 
hibition of her fiamlts so fidl, so free, so entirelj 
undisguised, as to be almost exaggerated* If she 
had real occasion, time, and op[iortunitj, she 
could, she supposed, resume her empire ; but no- 
thing seemed so improlxible at present as that she 
should ever require or wish to do so. But he 
would keep his word ; she need not &ar saty fiulnre 
there. She had been absent from the drawing- 
room awhile, leaving the mother and son akme, 
and was returning to them when, as she passed 
ibe top of a staircase, a waiter accostol her. 

^^ Here is a k^tter for you, ma^am,'^ he said; 
^^ just come by hand.*' 

YOU u K 
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8he did see it ; — ^amid a torrent of passionate 
exdamatiaiis, widi her pink cheeks assuming a 
Terr nnbeoomiiig depth of colour, and the bright 
dark HaTiland eyes mnch more expressive than 
nns didr wont, her anger divided between the 
intelligeiioe which excited it, and the ^^ monstrous 
insensilMlitT^ which her husband showed to such 
^horrihle news;** — Mrs. Burdett read and re- 
read the ftDowiDg letter : 

^^BnghtcUj Tvesday. 

^^ Mt dkab Bubdstt, — I am sure you will 
oarK nfA ime that faamily dUcusgions care seldom 
wise^ OMtd pemtratty lead to fandly quarrels, I 
AcmU dtieply nyret au ituUmte of the loiter arising 
amcm^fi lu^ amd thmfare I hare thought it best to 
4tKid tkt Mt m a. 1 AaH be ttry glad to receive the 
€emm£mlaiiims of aty relatices upon my marriage 
wiii Jfu9 P^ytom, which it is the purport of this 
l^f^ to atmcmmcit to you ; but I did not require their 
cpimkmsj amd it was im aceordanee with my own 
wiAg9 amd Aone ofnu^ wife that our marriage was 
a oiry quiet o^lwr. Jiy mother accompanied Miss 
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Peyton to town, and was present at our marriage. 
She was not very strong, and naturally a little 
nervous, so she acted on our advice, did not make 
her visit to London known to anybody, and returned 
to Meriton immediately after our marriage. We 
are at Brighton for tJie present, but shall soon re- 
turn to Meriton, as my wife is anxious to be absent 
from my mother for as slwrt a tim>e as possible, I 
am aware tliat my sisters have not yet had the plea- 
sure of making my wifds acquaintance, Wlien we 
are settled ^ and our plans for the autumn are finally 
arranged, I have no doubt Julia will be very luxppy 
to see Selina and yourself at Meriton, I am about 
to write to Fanshaw and Marsh ; tlie latter is still, 
I suppose, at Naples, Give my love to Selina and 
the children, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Stephen Haviland." 

It might reasonably have appeared surprising 
to anyone who did not know Mr. Burdett, and 
who was also unacquainted with the peculiarities 
of the Haviland temper, and the system for its 
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management which, after much experience and 
thought and many experimental essays, that re- 
markably sensible man had finally adopted, that 
he had taken snch a letter so calmly. But he 
knew thoroughly what he was about : he imder-' 
stood his wife, and he understood Stephen Havi- 
land almost as well as Julia Peyton did. Even 
the circumstance that the address given by his 
brother-in-law was only the vague one, " Brigh- 
ton," was not lost on him. "Haviland would 
rather not quarrel with Selina," he thought, " and 
so he does not give her the chance of writing to 
him until her temper has had time to cool. He 
is more obstinate, if not so violent as she is, and 
if they quarrel I fancy it would be no easy matter 
to make it up. If SeUna can only be made to 
understand that it really is no business of hers, 
and that she must get the worst of it if she at- 
tempts to interfere, all may be right ; if not — " 
And Mr. Burdett left a blank space in his 
thoughts, which, if he had been speaking in- 
stead of thinking, would have been represented 
by whistling. 
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In the mean time Solina was pouring out 
the vials of her wrath upon her brother and the 
"wretched minx" who had "taken him in;" 
upon her husband's solicitor for having recom- 
mended the *^ designing wretch" to tlie family ; 
upon her husband for having applied to Mr. 
Eliot Foster for the recommendation; upon her 
mother for having allowed herself to be " cajoled 
and bullied" — Mrs. Burdett was not free from in- 
eoherenee of ideas and of speech when she was 
what she called " ruffled" — and upon herself for 
having had no suspicion of what was going on, 
and left Meriton so long unvisited. Her husband 
privately regarded the latter omission as pecu- 
liarly fortunate, and listened in patience imtil 
the angry lady declared her intention of imme- 
diately letting her brother know what she thought 
of his atrocious conduct, and how irrevocably he 
had disgraced himself, and also of giving her 
mother " a piece of her mind." At this point 
he interposed. 

" You cannot write to Stephen until he geta 
back to Meriton, my dear," he said; "he has 
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given you no address. As for writing to your 
mother, I really think you had better be careful. 
It is not wise to let servants know more than one 
can avoid of family affairs, and you must remem-' 
ber your mother cannot read your letter. What- 
ever you say, her maid must know it." 

Mrs. Burdett flashed an angry glance at her 
troublesome husband. He was so disgustingly 
sensible, so repulsively right. J£ she could only 
have scoffed at his caution ; but she was not quite 
such a fool as to do that. 

"Then I'll go — " she said in a loud, angry 
tone. 

" To Meriton ? Surely not, my dear. I think 
you cannot mean it seriously. You cannot go to 
your brother's house with any intention of hos- 
tility to the mistress of it It is no longer your 
mother's house, remember ; you cannot put your- 
self into so false a position." 

Mrs. Bm'dett sat suddenly down with an ira- 
cund plump, and tears of vehement anger started, 
into her eyes. 

" Do you mean to say, then," she said, " that 
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I am to put up with this vile business quietly? 
Do you mean to say that I am to put up with 
Stephen's insolent letter and his low wretch of a 
wife; that I am to acknowledge a creature who 
came from nobody knows where, and belongs to 
nobody knows who, and was no better than my 
mother's servant ? Thank you, Frank ; I have a 
little more self-respect than all that comes to. 
But perhaps you approve of the disgusting trans- 
action?" Here Mrs. Burdett's tears gathered 
copiously, and she fairly sobbed. The unjustly- 
accused Frank was rather glad to see the tears. 
He was in the habit of thinking irreverently on 
similar occasions that they were a good sign— a 
kind of rain that laid the dust and quieted the 
storm. At all events, his wife could not cry 
and talk volubly at the same time, and he might 
now have a chance of a hearing. So he took 
up a position on that vantage-ground of do- 
mestic oratory, the hearthrug, and drawing the 
obnoxious letter gently out of his wife's hands, 
he said, glancing at it occasioQally as he went 
on — 
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^^ I dislike this rmfortiuiate marriage as much 
as you do, my dear, but I never expected that 
Stephen would remain immarried, as I think you 
did; and indeed, considering India and aJl that, 
I am surprised He was not picked np in a more 
objectionable manner long ago. Bnt as to jonr 
putting up with your brother's marriage, I donH 
think if s a ease for discussion of that kind. You 
eannot undo it, and you could not have prevented 
it had you known all about it" 

^^ I don't know thaty^ said Mrs. Burdett, with a 
particularly angry and defiant sob. 

"But I think I tfo," continued her husband 
mildly. ^^ I am perfectly certain the only effect 
any interference with Stephen would have pro- 
duced wotdd have been a quarrel, leaving no 
hope of reconciliation ; and if anything is said 
or done now which he does not like, it will come 
to the same thing, and the upshot will be that all 
his own relatives will be estranged firom him, and 
this lady's power, which must be pretty strong 
already, more firmly established than ever. You 
surely must see that, Selina ?" 
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Mrs. Burdett continued to sob, and did not 
answer. But she was listening, which was quite 
as much as her husband expected 

"It is very unfortunate and very lament- 
able," he went on, " but it is just one of those 
things which can only be made worse by med- 
dling with them. Believe me, it would be fool- 
ish in the extreme to quarrel with Stephen — 
playing into his wife's hands, in fact, as T dare- 
say she would be quite as well pleased if he saw 
nothing of us. The thing is done, my dear, and 
wo must make the best of it" 

" I should like to know what all our friends 
will say," said Mrs. Burdett — and this sudden 
diversion assured her husband that, though the 
correctness of his judgment wotdd never be ad- 
mitted in words, he had succeeded in convincing 
hor — " at all events she can never hope to get into 
socieiy." 

" Perhaps. I don't know ; that depends on 
herself, and in a great measure on us." 

" On us ! Why, what can you mean ?" said 
Mrs. Burdett, looking very much as if she were 
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about to fly at the speaker, and tear the answer 
from him by main force. 

" I mean, my dear," he answered deKberately, 
"that if you are a wise woman you will act sen- 
sibly in this lamentable family afiair, and not take 
your friends into your confidence. Half the things 
which get talked about to the injury of people, are 
talked of first by themselves ; cuidosity is taken 
for granted when, in nine instances out often, it 
is not felt Let us apply this, which is certainly 
my experience, to our own case, and I think you 
will see that the very best and wisest thing you 
can do is to say as little as possible about your 
brother^s marriage in any sense derogatory to 
your brother's wife. So much, conunon sense 
will dictate to you; and beyond that, what do 
you know of this Miss Peyton which could fairly 
be urged against her?" 

"What do I know? Everything. She is a 
nobody. You must be mad. Prank, or else merely 
bent on annoying me." 

" You know quite well I am bent on nothing 
of the sort. What I am bent on is trying to make 
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you at least wait, and consider this matter well, 
before you do anything which will compromise 
you with Stephen and with other people. I don't 
think you know anything more about Miss Pey- 
ton than what Foster told us about her, except 
that she has been very satisfactory to your mother 
as a companion. Do you ?" 

" No, I don't," said Selina with rude curtness, 
and a jerk of her chin. 

" I thought so. Now, let us go over exactly 
what we do know about her. She is the daughter 
of a merchant who was unfortunate in business in 
the later years of his life, and who left his widow 
and his only daughter very ill off. Her father was 
an American by birth, and of good family among 
the Republicans. Peyton is an excellent name out 
there, and the widow and daughter were about to 
go to New York to seek a home with their rela- 
tives there, having none in this country, when the 
mother was taken ill and died. Foster had had 
business relations with old Peyton, and the girl 
applied to him for assistance and advice. I had 
just before been to see him, and told him about 
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your moihery — ^the diflSculty of getting her pre- 
perly taken care of, and so on, — and he recom- 
mended Miss Peyton for the situation of her 
companion. It was unfortunate that you were 
not able to see her at the time, though I don't 
suppose you would have had the foresight to have 
rejected her on account of her beauty." 

" I don't know anything about her beauty," 
said Mrs. Burdett snappishly. " Pray do you?" 

"No, no; only Foster said casually at the 
tinie, that she was very handsome," replied Mr. 
Bnrdett, with somewhat guilty conftision. 

" Ind^d I And you never thought of men- 
tioning that at the time ; how very odd !" Tlie 
lady laughed an unpleasant laugh, while she ac- 
tually trembled with anger. " And no doubt, just 
like a man, you thought that a wonderful recom- 
mendation." 

"No, indeed, my dear," said Mr. Burdett^ 
who began to fear that the Haviland temper, 
diverted from the delinquencies of Stephen, was 
coming rather too much in his direction, " I did 
not; only one feels more for a handsome young 
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woman, totally unprotected, and obliged to make 
her own way in the world ; and — " 

" Does one, indeed!" interrupted Selina, with 
a vehemence which warned Frank that he was 
only increasing his difBoulties. " Quite the con- 
trary, I should say ; there are plenty of people 
ready to protect such interesting creatures. 
And when Stephen came to town, he said no- 
thing about my mother's companion being such 
a beauiy." 

" No, he certainly did not ; perhaps, however, 
especiaUy as things have turned out since, he 
thought the more. But all this has nothing to 
do with what we are talking of. I have just 
gone over all we know about Miss Peyton, and 
there is clearly nothing disgraceful in it, nothing 
which makes it impossible or unreasonable for us 
to do the wise thing in this business — say as little 
as possible about Stephen's marriage, and if ques- 
tions are asked, answer them as much as possible 
to her advantage, distinctly remembering that that 
means to our own." 

Mrs. Burdett sat in sulky silence for a little 
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while after her husband ceased to speak. She was 
angry with him for the reasonable, the indisput- 
able truth of all he had said ; she was angry be- 
cause she felt, for her own sake, she must act upon 
the opinions which he supported by unanswerable 
arguments. She might, indeed, enjoy the luxury 
of indulging her temper, denouncing her brother, 
decrying his wife, and exercising her imagina- 
tion in the invention of such facts as she did not 
know ; but she had too clear a perception of the 
price of this luxury to seriously contemplate its 
purchase. Her husband was right — a detestable 
truth, and not of rare occurrence. To yield with 
a good grace was not in Mrs. Burdett's nature ; 
but she yielded with a bad grace, and her hus- 
band was satisfied. He did not expect more, and 
he frequently had to be satisfied with less. 

" Then what do you think I had better do ?" 
she asked, in a tone of voice which ingeniously 
combined sullenness, victimisation, and a hint 
that the unlucky Frank was the chief culprit 
after all. 

" I think you had better wait until you hear 
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from your mother or from Stephen that he has 
returned to Meriton, and then write a civil letter, 
and leave future proceedings to chance. You see 
there's a week before you either need or can do 
anything." 

"Well, I suppose I must do as you say; I 
suppose I should have no peace of my life if I did 
not." This was a sublime effort of fancy, as Mr. 
Burdett felt, — ^the peace of any Haviland life being 
singularly independent of other people ; — but he 
had as good a temper as he had sound sense, 
and he did not permit himself the risky com- 
ment of a smile. " But if you flatter yourself that 
Fanny and Maria will be schooled by their hus- 
bands in putting up with this quietly, you will 
find yourself very much mistaken." 

Mr. Burdett did venture to smile now, but 
his irate wife did not perceive that he gave him- 
self that indulgence, as he had gone to the break- 
fast-table, and helped himself to a cup of tea. His 
face was quite sufficiently grave for the decencies 
of the occasion, as he said : 

" I cannot form any opinion of what Fanny 
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and Maria are likely to do ; but if they have any- 
thing like yonr good sense they wifl Mow your 
wise example. As to being ^ schooled' by Marsh 
and Fanshaw, I don't know. I couldn't fancy Fan- 
shaw schooling anything but a horse^ or Marsh 
equal to even that noble effort" 

" Really, Frank, you are becoming quite witty, 
lidward Marsh may not be a genius, but he makes 
his wife very happy. I am sure her letter" (this 
ivas the mercilessly-crossed foreign epistle before 
mentioned) " is quite delightful to read." 

" Is it? I am glad to hear it, I am sure. I 
must go now, Symondton expects me in town to- 
day ; and, Selina, I strongly advise you to take the 
initiative in this matter. You are the first to 
know of your brother's marriage ; well — " (for 
she had looked an interruption) **the Fanshaws 
don't count, in comparison with you, so far as 
influencing the Marshes is concerned; and I am 
fiure it depends on you whether this miserable 
business comes right or not; of course, I mean 
as right as it can come. Suppose you write to 
Fanny, and make the best of it She has not 
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your good sense, you know, your deamess of 
perception, and your knowledge of what I call 
the science of society, and you must make up in 
this instance for her deficiencies. If you Cfui 
only command your own feelings sufficiently to 
do this, you will do a very clever and politic 
thing, and you will put your brother, over whom 
you have no power whatever in any other direc- 
tion (pray remember that), under an immediate 
obligation to you." 

Mrs. Burdett liked to bo thought clever and 
politic. She did not disUke this cunningly-put 
suggestion ; but if the insidious Frank played his 
game skilfully, and to her ultimate defeat, how- 
ever she apprehended the issue, she had no notion 
of throwing up her hand. So she turned her 
shoulder towards him, begged he would not 
trouble her with farther advice in a matter which 
it was impossible he could understand as well 
as she did, and preserved a steadfastly sullen 
and averted face, which not even the Ebiviland 
beauty could redeem from being intensely dia* 
agreeable. 
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Bnt the insensible Frank did not mind this. 
He was quite satisfied with the reception of the 
suggestion he had made, and went off to his dog- 
cart — after a cursory visit to the nursery, where 
he cautioned the authorities not to let Mrs. Bur- 
dett be "worried" during the day, because she 
was "rather poorly," a free translation whose 
original they perfectly understood — ^with a jaunty 
step and in a contented frame of mind. 

Mr. Burdett was not much attached to his 
brother-in-law, and the part he had just played 
was dictated less by regard for Stephen Haviland 
than by self-interest But he was a sensible, 
practical man of the world, a great deal cleverer 
than the " superior people" with whom his mar- 
riage had allied him, and he had seen at a glance 
that a "horrible mess," as he said to himself, 
would be made of this affair if it were left to the 
unassisted management of Haviland talent and 
Haviland temper. 

" Selina is safe to take my hints," he thought 
as he drove briskly along the London road from 
his pretiy little place at Leytonstone, " and she'll 
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tell me about her letter to Fanny as a profound 
device of her own in a day or two. What a fool 
Haviland is ! I don't know that, though, if she is 
as handsome and as clever as Foster reported her. 
When I've done with Symondton I'll look in on 
Foster. I wonder if he knows of this business." 

Miss Peyton had enjoyed the rare advantage, 
during the time she had lived at Meriton as Mrs. 
Haviland's companion, of being popular witli the 
servants. Her distant and dignified demeanour 
had not, strange to say, been imputed to " stuck- 
upishness," nor had the domestic junta decreed 
that the companion was to be made feel that she 
was no better tlian themselves. This was for- 
tunate, for aU lier strength of mind and wiU 
would have failed to protect her against a com- 
bination of such irresistible force as " the greatest 
plagues in life" can always effect when they please. 
Nevertheless, although she had enjoyed excep- 
tional popularity, her coming back to Meriton in 
the capacity of mistress of the establishment had 
certain disagreeable aspects, which Stephen, who 
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was sensitively alive to such things, did not fidl 
to discern. 

" Suppose we dismiss all the servants, with 
the exception of my mother's maid?" he had sug- 
gested to Julia. 

" I cannot think it would be judicious to do 
so," she replied. " Tliey have behaved perfectly 
well to me, and if we dismiss them all without 
'Cause, it will be the surest way to convince them 
that you are ashamed of what you have done, and 
anxious to get rid of everyone who knows the fact 
of my former position ; which would be a very 
foohsh, as well as a very unworthy, motive to have 
imputed to you." 

Stephen looked, and felt, rather frightened. 
He could not have asserted, with entire adherence 
to the truth, that some such feeling as that whidi 
his wife had just put into words had not, in 
a dim, unacknowledged kind of way, suggested 
itself to him ; but he was wise enough to recog- 
nise Julians superior wisdom in this respect, and 
to acquiesce in her decision. The habit of acqui- 
escence was forming itself in the mind of the 
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happy bridegroom with a facility and celerity which 
would have surprised those acquainted with cer- 
tain qualities possessed by the Havilands, which 
they were accustomed to designate "firmness,** 
and " self-respect," but which other people held 
to be stolid obstinacy, and almost unendurable 
self-conceit This was not merely one result of 
his being, as Julia had said, " desperately in love" 
with her (for him), and therefore disposed to 
yield to the influence of her intellectual superi- 
oriiy, but it also had an origin which those who 
have observed men of Stephen Haviland's dis- 
position will readily recognise. Their obstinacy 
and self-will become very burdensome to them 
at times, and they are not indisposed to let them- 
selves be nded by one individual, provided he or 
she — but especially she — is judicious in govern- 
ment, and rules with an appearance of concession. 
If she has anything less intractable than a down- 
right fool to deal with, any woman who is not 
herself a fool may have a good deal of her own 
way by asking advice, and suggesting its nature^ 
on subjects on which she has thoroughly made up 
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her mind. Mrs. Stephen Haviland knew this, 
and was a woman calculated to act upon the 
knowledge with judgment, skill, and success. 
As yet, Frank Burdett and his brother-in-law's 
wife were strangers to one another ; but already 
there existed a principle of attraction between 
them destined to become active in time. Each 
had married a Haviland, and neither was uncon- 
scious of what was implied by that distinction, 
and included in that enterprise. 

Steady to her interpretation of her position, 
and the nature of the task which lay before her 
in arranging her future according to the plan of 
life which she proposed to herself, Julia would 
not assent to anything which bore the least ap- 
pearance of compromise. She would return to 
Meriton as its mistress, and take her proper place, 
utterly regardless of her supposed, as of her real, 
antecedents. " Society" and the servants should 
alike recognise her, and acknowledge that she was 
not unduly elevated by her marriage; that the 
bargain, if they chose to regard it in that light, 
was not an unequal one. But there should be no 
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pretence, no compromise. The one great deceit, 
deliberately undertaken, must suffice. Julia Ha- 
viland was perfectly capable of carrying out that 
large and necessary lie ; but her pride, her taste, 
and her worldly wisdom would alike have re- 
volted from the petty precautions against possible 
snubs which Stephen Haviland would have been 
inclined to adopt 

" You had better wonder how I shall treat 
Aim," Julia had answered, when Mr. Eliot Foster 
had expressed anxiety about Stephen Haviland's 
future conduct to her. There was a similar sort 
of defiant self-reliance in all her thoughts and 
speculations concerning the time that was to 
come after her marriage. It was not the con- 
sideration of how she should be received and 
accepted by the world which occupied her, so 
much as that of how she should feel it politic or 
pleasant to comport herself in her new social and 
family relations. Julia had no speculations about 
the conduct of other people, and no doubt or 
hesitation about her own. 

The fortnight to which the absence from 
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Meriton of the bride and bridegroom was limited 
passed happily to both. A hon^pooon commenoed 
without illusions is less likely to culminate in re* 
gret than if the contracting parties are really in 
the enthusiastic and highly-imaginatiye state of 
mind supposed to be " the correct thing" on such 
occasions. The unintentional deceptions of court- 
ship are not so rudely betrayed, and sentiment is 
not so violently routed by reason. In the case of 
Stephen Haviland and his bride, the enthusiasm 
was all on the right, that is^ the husband's, part^ 
and there was no element in the yery cordial 
liking with which she tiegarded Stephen to ob- 
scure her judgment or divert her intention of 
acquiring from the first a steady and controlling 
influence over him. 

Stephen Haviland's letter to his sister was 
entirely his own doing. Julia had experienced 
no uneasiness, expressed no wish, on the subjecL 
She had understood his intentions as regarded his 
sisters, as she had explained to Mr. Eliot Foster^ 
and she was content. She knew Stephen well 
enough to &el certain that he would make his 
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sovereign will and pleasure known, in his own 
way, to any rash being, always excepting her- 
self, who should venture to dispute tliem, and 
she did not allude to his sisters in any way. The 
letter was his own composition, and he felt rather 
proud of it He would never give in to his 
sisters, at all events, he thought, with the self- 
congratulation of an obstinate man in his deter- 
mination to have his own way, and in the vague 
perception that his wife was likely to " influence" 
him very strongly — a perception which imme- 
diately made a double allowance of the famous 
Haviland "firmness" indispensable to the proper 
balancing of his account with himself. 

The time passed at Brighton had a strange 
effect on Julia Haviland's mind. It was the first 
occasion in her life in which leisure, luxury, and 
securiiy were combined. She was now a rich 
man's wife, quite safe in the future, and, as far 
as the keenest and most apprehensive calculations 
which could be made in human affairs were to be 
relied upon, she was equally secure from the past. 
As she strolled arm-in-arm with her husband on 
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the shingly beach, or galloped over the downs, 
her mind was filled with a succession of pictures, 
deliberately summoned up, looked at, and put by 
for ever. She had such painful and degrading 
recollections associated with a seaside place, that 
she could not have selected any locality better 
calculated to make her feel and enjoy to the ut- 
most the change which had come over her life — 
the turn of fate which had put her destiny now, 
for good or evil, into her own hands once more, 
and freed her from the stain and shame of vicious 
and debasing contact. Sometimes she was stirred 
for a moment by an impuLse of gratitude towards 
the man to whom she owed the contrast her new 
life presented to the old; but that impulse was 
evanescent She would put it down by the 
promptings of her predominant conmion sense, 
which told her that Stephen Haviland's love had 
more of self than of devotion in it. She judged 
him harshly, as she judged everyone, herself in- 
cluded ; and when the woman's heart within her 
softened into something which might have become 
a ftdl response to the feeling with which he re- 
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garded her, she checked the tendency by assuring 
herself that he made such sacrifices as his mar- 
riage implied and necessitated, not for her sake, 
but for his own. 

" He would not make a great sacrifice in 
which my feeUngs only were concerned," she 
would say to herself in her moods of musing ; " I 
know thai I am sure, if I am ever weak enough 
to trust and try him in that direction, he will fail 
me. What man would not? Not one, nowy I 
believe." 

The emphatic now in her thoughts had re- 
ference to Mr. Eliot Foster ; she had not lost the 
sense of discomfiture to a certain extent, not as 
regarded his actions, but as regarded her former 
dominion over his feelings, with which she had 
left him on the occasion of their memorable in- 
terview, and which had undoubtedly served to in- 
crease the cjmicism which had become the habi- 
tual tone of her mind, without, however, afiecting 
her manners. 

But Stephen Haviland did not discern the 
taint of unbelief and callousness in the mind of 
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Ilis beautifxil wife. He loved her as much as he 
C50uld love ; he admired her enthusiastically. Her 
strength of character had infinite attraction for 
him; her talents, her vivacity, which did not 
exhale in flirtation, like the vivacity of the dreary 
women whom he had met and loathed in India, 
where he had steadily resisted the manoeuvres of 
the young ladies sent out to official brothers on 
speculation of a matrimonial character, and when 
their chances had become desperate at home. 
How different she was from the dreadfol girls he 
remembered with a shudder, who always wanted 
to borrow his horses, and did their best to induce 
him to buy themselves I This beautiful, graceful, 
accomplished woman had an unpleasant secret in 
her life, it was true, but it was the secret of a 
great misfortune, of sorrow brought to her, of 
wrong wrought to her, by the wickedness of an- 
other. There were none of the diriy little trick- 
eries, the petiy meannesses and lies, the sickening 
affectations and pretences of the female " Europe" 
consignments which had made him sceptical 
about women for a time, and had prepared him to 
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admire the frank audacious honesty with which 
Julia had told him her story, and set their rela- 
tions on a footing of uncompromising truth. He 
thought of her with pride in comparison with the 
young ladies who sagaciously brought " out" wed- 
ding-dresses and orange-blossoms (of a hardy 
character, appropriately artificial) among their 
outfit, who knew they were expected to recoup 
the family expenditure on their behalf without 
delay, and who unhesitatingly married men of 
whom they knew nothing (except the amount they 
were entitled to draw in rupees per mensem), 
without any reference to their character, health, 
or previous domestic arrangements. Never mind 
about a short allowance of lungs, and a great deal 
too much liver, — ^never mind "station" scandal 
about Mrs. So-and-so, and the necessity of stop- 
ping other people's tongues by lending one's own 
to the vilest perjury, — ^the pay is the thing ; and 
the pension, — but particularly the pension. Hav- 
ing experiences and reminiscences of this kind 
concerning women in his peculiarly tenacious and 
rather slow mind, Stephen Haviland not only ad- 
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mired his wife positively but relatively ; and the 
outspoken truthfulness of her dealing with him 
proved, as she had anticipated, the soundest pos- 
sible policy. 

The terms of the bargain had been stated and 
discussed with such perfect fairness that it never 
occurred to Stephen to remember, when it was 
concluded, that he had bought this beautiAiI 
woman, — that is, that she would not have married 
him if he had not been a rich man ; she was so 
candid that he practically deceived himsel£ She 
realised his ideal ; she was, in all respects in which 
he comprehended her, exactly like the woman 
whom he had pictured to his imagination, since 
his boyish visions had given way to a more real 
estimate of woman, and of a man's chances of 
happiness in marriage. This he accepted as an 
article of his domestic creed; but it is just as 
likely that his observation of Julia during the 
period which she had described to Mr. Eliot 
Foster, previous to his making up his mind that 
he would marry her if she would consent, had 
determined his ideal 
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Tliat Stephen Haviland did not realise his 
wife's ideal is easily explained. She had none. 
The early disenchantment, succeeded by terrible 
material calamiiy, disgrace, perplexity, and pri- 
vation, which had laid her life waste, had cured 
her of that sort of thing for ever. She was not a 
woman to be deceived twice ; far more emphati- 
cally, she was not a woman to deceive herself twice. 
Her satisfaction in the success of her plans was 
great, so far. She found it easier to " get on" with 
Stephen than she had expected. She perfectly 
understood her own qualities and her own defects 
as a companion. She was charming, but she was 
not sociable. She liked solitude, when it was 
voluntary, not enforced, and was fitful in her 
humour as women are who have more mind than 
the majority of their fellows, and whom life has 
tried severely before the terrible power of suffer- 
ing which youth possesses has been mercifiilly 
modified. She fully intended, and confidently 
expected, to enjoy socieiy, which had hitherto been 
only a name, a something within the rea^^h of 
those who were more fortunate than she was, — 
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but she had no intention of being interfered with 
or controlled in the disposition of her time. She 
meant ix> devote much of it to Stephen's mother^ 
but she would have, in doing so, the delightful 
consciousness of free will, which was precious to a 
woman of her disposition. She had gained a 
position in the world, she had become a person- 
age. She had all the disposition possible to use 
her new power and facilities for the happiness and 
welfare of all concerned ; but she did not hide 
from herself the fact that she highly prized the 
consciousness that she might do so or not just as 
she chose, that it was no longer her business but 
her pleasure to please. 

Stephen Havilaud proved a much more agree- 
able and a much less exacting companion than his 
wife had expected, considering the desultory way 
in which he had gone about at Meriton, She 
would not have been surprised, nor would she 
have been very impatient, if he had been some- 
what of a bore, for she was reasonable, and had 
had experience in calculating the probabilities of 
life, and she did not expect to get all she had 
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played for for nothing, or even at the price which 
she had already paid. She was not prepared to 
find the time which custom consecrates to utter 

* 

soKtude for the newly-married people of the polite 
world, and which has been known occasionally to 
result in a good deal of mutual weariness and dis- 
content, pass so quickly and so pleasantly. 

There is an authentic anecdote in existence 
which sets forth that a certain bride returned to 
her father's house, which was situated in a popu- 
lous neighbourhood, within a fortnight of the day 
on which this particular Angelina had made her 
Edwin the happiest of men, and that she evinced 
the liveliest satisfaction on finding herself once 
more *^ within reach of human beings." On a 
sympathising friend's remarking that "she had 
tired very soon of the Cumberland lakes," the 
ingenuous bride replied, " I should think so, in- 
indeed 1 Such a horrid place, my dear, you have 
no idea ; and not a soul to speak to but Edwin : 
I should have been moped to death in another 
week." 

A fortnight had elapsed since the n^arriage of 
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Julia Peyton, and she certainly was not in any 
danger of being moped to deatL The doubt and 
distrust, which the hard and harrowing circum- 
stances of her life had rendered habitual to her^ 
were largely modified when she began her pre- 
parations for her return to Meriton in her novel 
character, and she felt, if her former life could 
have been annihilated or undone, and her youth 
of heart restored, she could have loved her hus- 
band instead of only " liking him very much." 

In the mean time agencies on which she could 
not have reckoned were at work to assure the sue- 
cess and the perfection of Julia Peyton's designs. 
Her triumph was complete when, a few days after 
she returned to Meriton as its mistress, her hus- 
band showed her with undisguised pleasure, (in 
which she perceived a proof of anxieiy which he 
had never avowed,) a letter from Mrs. Burdett, 
which conveyed her congratulations in terms 
which, if not warm, were unobjectionably correct^ 
and refrained from all comment on the manner of 
the marriage. 

<< Now," thought Mrs. Stephen Haviland, ** the 
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day is really won. I shall be as popular with all 
his people as I shall be powerful with him. Any 
enmity would have been something to spoil the 
completeness of my life. It's irritating to dislike 
anyone and to know that anyone dislikes you. 
The other sisters will follow Mrs. Burdett's lead ; 
—of course it's her sensible husband's, by the bye. 
Eliot has a great notion of /ifm, I know. And 
now I shall swallow pleasure and life — life in its 
true meaning — as a freed prisoner gulps down the 
fresh air." 
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hours, and found him walking up and down be- 
tween the narrow windows, "It isn't money 
that's bothering him — Plucky for him. Shouldn't 
I like to have his balance 1" and here Mr. CUthero, 
who had not the remotest knowledge of the condi- 
tion of Mr. EHot Foster's aflFairs, whistled with 
a sage emphasis which induced his fellow-clerks to 
look at him anxiously, and enviously to suppose 
old Foster was taking him into his confidence, 
which was just as probable as his taking him into 
partnership. Mr. CHthero's powers of observation 
were not altogether at fault in this instance. Mr. 
Eliot Foster had something bothering him, and that 
something was not money, at least it was not his 
own money. He was uneasy in his mind, un- 
satisfied in his conscience, and vexed with himself; 
a very imusual combination of sensations for the 
calm and self-possessed lawyer. 

He had duly received an intimation that Julia 
Peyton's marriage was an accomplished fact, but 
he knew no more ; he had no knowledge of the 
spirit in which Stephen Haviland's family had 
received the intelligence, or whether the strong- 
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minded plan she had unfolded to him for the 
management of the Havilands had achieved even 
an instalment of success. He found it difficult 
to realise the truth ; to picture to himself Julia 
Peyton married, in an independent position, raised 
above the exigencies and vicissitudes which had 
marked her life ever since he had an opportoniij 
of watching its troubled and turbulent course. It 
waB difficult, inexplicably pamftd to hun, though 
there never had been *^hope," as the phrase is, 
in his love of the haughty, capricious, ambitions, 
unmanageable woman, who had had the power to 
force him to sin against his own self-respect as no 
other human being had over forced or beguiled 
him into sinning. Still, she had been of such 
moment, of such meaning, in his life, that he 
could not grow speedily reconciled to the know- 
ledge that there was an end of thai She had 
valued him, certainly, for what he had been worth 
to her ; but that was over. He had told her he 
had no faith in her having reached the termination 
of her troubles, and of the services he could 
render her ; but in his heart he felt that her boast 
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was well founded — felt it with keen mortification, 
and then was ashamed of himself for feeUng it at 
all, " She is a woman who must succeed, if she 
only chooses to try," he thought, pondering his 
own weakness in attempted self-exculpation, " in 
making either a fool or a slave of any man. I 
wonder which she makes of Haviland ; probably 
both." The yoke she had laid upon Mr. Eliot 
Foster was one which did not weigh lightly, and 
was not easily cast ofi. She had shaken it, and 
loosened it not a little indeed, in their last inter- 
view, but his neck was still bent under it. 

It was not that he grudged her elevation, 
her escape into a higher and brighter atmosphere 
than that in which his life — ^which, in such un- 
frequent moods as his present, he was wont to 
designate, in the strict privacy of his meditations, 
as "rusty" — was passed. No, he was glad to 
know that she was henceforth to possess all she 
set so high a price upon. He wondered a little 
at her standard of value ; but that was alL "I 
have nothing to do but forget her now^" he 
thought ; " she has got all she wanted from me.*' 
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He would have been glad if that process of for- 
getting had inaugurated itself more decisively 
and progressed more speedily; he was tired of 
thinking and wondering about her, and the image 
of the disowned, forsaken child presented itself 
to the lawyer's mind with unpleasant perti- 
nacity. " Not but he is better with poor Mary, 
in any case; she is dull and narrow, but she 
is a good woman, and will do her duly by him 
conscientiously. Still, it is such an unnatural 
thing, such an unwomanly thing; — one cannot 
blame Haviland much, of course, when she was 
willing to do it; but she would never have had 
such a proposition made to her by m^.'* And 
then Mr. Eliot Foster, the last man whom any- 
one would have suspected of the exercise of his 
imagination in a sentimental direction, fell into a 
reverie ; — ^picturing to himself the life on which 
Julia Peyton had entered, and that which he had 
oflFered her and she had refused, from which he 
was aroused by the entrance of Mr. Clithero, who 
laid some letters on the table, and announced 
Mr. Burdett 
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" How are you, Foster ?" said Mr. Burdett 
heartily; "you're not looking quite so right as 
usual. Very busy, eh ?" 

" Not at all busy, just now," said Mr. Eliot 
Foster, shaking hands with his esteemed client. 
" Quite at your service. What can I do for you? 
Anything in the Donnington affair ?" 

" No, thank you," said Mr. Burdett, settling 
himself comfortably in the round-backed chair, 
which had such various occupants in its time. 
" I haven't come to you, in fact, on business 
at all, at least not on law business. I thought, 
as I had a little time to spare, I would just 
drop in and ask you something about this mar- 
riage." 

"Marriage?" said Mr. Eliot Foster interro- 
gatively. 

"Yes, Stephen Haviland's — my wife's bro- 
ther, you know. I suppose you have heard of 
it, haven't you? A deuced unpleasant business 
for us all, I can tell you. No offence to your 
friend, Foster; but you cannot wonder that we 
don't like Haviland's marrying Miss Peyton." 
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^^Ah, yesy that marriage/' said Mr. Foster, 
evading the question of offence to his fHend. '^ I 
know — ^yes, 1 lieard of it — ^in fiact from the lady 
herself." 

Mr. Eliot Foster rose, and arranged some of 
the protruding scraps of paper in the grate with 
the toe of his boot. 

^^He's taking it coolly, considering he sent 
the woman into the house," thought Mr. Bnrdett; 
but as he saw that the lawyer had no intention of 
speaking again until he had spoken, he resumed: 

'^ Mrs. Burdett does not like it, and her sisters 
will be of her opinion ; but, as I teU her, it can't 
be helped, and we must all make the best of it. 
Don't you think so, Foster ?" 

" Of course I think so ; what else could any 
sensible person think ?" returned Mr. Eliot Foster. 
^' I was not at all surprised at the circumstance 
myself. Miss Peyton is very handsome and very 
accomplished ; and I think I understood that Mr. 
Eaviland has not long returned from India. I 
rather wonder his sisters did not anticipate such 
a result from his meeting such a person as Miss 
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Peyton under such circumstances ; it certainly did 
not surprise me." 

"Very likely; but then, you see, they did 
not know what Miss Peyton was like, and they 
did not particularly care ; and they certainly will 
be savage. I can answer for Mrs. Burdett's feel- 
ings." 

"If you can answer for Mrs. Burdett's con- 
duct, it will be more to the purpose," said Mr. 
Eliot Foster coolly; "I know nothing of Mr. 
Haviland, and I have not heard much ; but. I 
fancy, from what I have heard, that he will not 
be much affected by any remonstrances, espe- 
cially as they must come too late." 

"No, by Jove," said Mr. Burdett, with a 
strongly confirmatory nod of the head ; " Havi- 
land's as stubborn as a mule, and as proud as 
the devil ; and I am rather glad he said nothing 
till the thing was done ; for if he had, it would 
have been impossible to keep the women quiet, 
and an unpleasant and unwise family quarrel 
must have been the result. If they can be kept 
from putting their wrath upon paper now, all may 

VOL. L N 
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be well, and for my part, since Haviland was 
such a fool as to many at all, I don't see why 
he shouldn't many to please himself instead of 
other people. But I thought I would just ask 
jouy as Mrs. Haviland first heard of Miss Peyton 
through you, what you thought of the affair, and 
whether you know anything of her beyond what 
you told me when she applied for the situation ?" 

"Really,'' said Mr. Foster, "I cannot tell 
you what I think of the marriage, beyond what 
everyone must think who knows Mr. Haviland's 
wealth and position ; of course it's a capital match 
for a dependent girl like Miss Peyton. I don't 
know Haviland, you see, and I do know her, 
and—" 

'* And you think Haviland's a lucky dog, don't 
you? That's about it, eh, Foster?" and Mr. 
Burdett chuckled, after a fashion which it was 
particularly fortunate for him that his Selina was 
not there to observe. 

Mr. Eliot Foster smiled grimly. He did think 
Stephen Haviland a "lucky dog;" but he was . 
not pleased to know that he thought so, and still 
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less was he pleased that any third person should 
discern his sentiments. 

^^Mrs. Haviland is handsome, accomplished, 
and quite fitted by her manners and address to 
occupy any position in life," he replied, with true 
legal coldness of tone and glance; " Mrs. Burdett 
need not fear that her sister-in-law will disgrace 
her in any way. What Mrs. Haviland gains by 
her marriage, outside money and position, I don't 
know; but I don't think Mr. Haviland is to be 
pitied, however he may be blamed." 

" Do you happen to know anything more of 
the lady than you have already told me?" said 
Mr. Burdett, who instinctively felt that the other 
was on his guard. "I don't really mind the 
thing a bit ; as I said before, I don't see any rea- 
son why Haviland shouldn't please himself; but 
of course one naturally feels a little curiosiiy 
about a new member thus suddenly imported into 
a family ; and as I am really anxious to smooth 
matters over for all parties, I should like to know 
anything you can tell me." 

" I cannot add anything to what I told you 
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when Miss Peyton went to Mrs. Haviland," re- 
plied Mr. Eliot Foster; "you heard all I conld 
tell you, then ; it was not very much, and it was 
not very uncommon or interesting. My own 
knowledge of her was through her father, whom 
I had to help professionally in his difficulties, as 
I told you at the time. The Peytons had no re- 
lations here, and no friends except myself, and I 
did little for them, — indeed, I was never called 
upon to do much : they were of American origin, 
as you know.'* 

" Yes, I remember you told me so," said Mr. 
Burdett " Well, there's really nothing to object 
to in all that, and I do hope the whole business 
will blow over, and nothing come of it" 

Mr. Eliot Foster tried hard to look entirely 
unconcerned, to wear an expression of countenance 
which should signify to Mr. Burdett that, while 
he took a certain degree of friendly interest in 
the affair in question, as a matter of importance 
to his client, he did not feel himself personally 
involved, however remotely, in any of the dis- 
agreeables included. His command of feature 
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was considerable, but so imperfectly did he con- 
vey to Mr. Burdett the impression which he 
desired, that that gentleman said rather hastily 
and awkwardly : 

"Of course you understand, Foster, that I 
don't for a moment mean to impute any blame 
to you." 

" Of course not," returned Mr. Eliot Foster 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone, as he twirled a 
heavy bunch of seals slowly about the forefinger 
of his right hand. 

Mr. Burdett said nothing for more than a 
minute, during which the lawyer still twirled the 
seals, and still looked at him. Then he said sud- 
denly, and with fresh vehemence : 

" By Jove, I should like to see her 1" 

Mr. Eliot Foster released his features from 
restraint. He suffered himself to smile very 
kindly at Mr. Burdett, and said, not at all in his 
legal tone, 

" You will not fail to admire her when you 
do see her, and I hope you will be her friend. 
Not but that she is a woman to hold her own 
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anywhere^ as far as I know of her ; but stilly wo- 
men can always make things more or less un- 
pleasant for women, and I should really be glad 
if this marriage should turn out welL" 

" Of course, of course/* said Mr. Burdett ; 
" I quite see what you mean, and I will do my 
best to make tilings smooth." 

" That's weU," said Mr. EUot Foster. ^^ And 
now let me ask you if there's anything at all new 
in the Donnington matter ?" 

The two gentlemen then fell to the discussion 
of business, and the subject of their previous con- 
versation was not again touched upon until Mr. 
Burdett rose to go, when he said to Mr. Eliot 
Foster, 

" Do you keep up any correspondence with 
Miss Peyton — Mrs. Stephen Haviland, I should 
Bay?" 

"No," said Mr. Foster promptly ; "why?" 

" Only because I thought, if you did, you 
might give her a hint not to mind about the wo- 
men ; they'll be all right after a while, and you 
might tell her — " 
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" That she will find a friend in yoiu Perhaps 
I may make an opportunity of telling her that, and, 
if she's the sensible woman I take her for, it will 
be valuable information to her. But I can tell 
you one thing pretty confidently about Mrs. Ste- 
phen Haviland : I don't think she's at all likely 
to mind about the women." 

" Strong-minded, eh ?" said Mr. Burdett, 
anticipating the obnoxious phrase, which was not 
yet current, 

"Decidedly," said Mr. Eliot Foster. Then 
the two shook hands and parted; and as Mr. 
Burdett took his way to the livery-stable where 
his dog-cart awaited him, he looked cheerful and 
amused. 

" I did not get much news out of Foster," he 
thought ; " he's a cautious chap, to be sure ; but 
most likely he had really nothing more to tell. 
But, if I'm not very much mistaken, unlikely a 
subject as he looks, Foster has made a fool of 
himself in that same quarter." 

Mr. Burdett had a trick of using this slighting 
expression as an easy and appropriate synonym 
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for love and marriago — tibe trick was not com- 
plimentary to his Solina^ but when out of her 
presence Frank had rather a way of being nn- 
complimentary to SeUna. As he seated himself, 
and started his fast -trotting dark bay, fVank 
Burdett smiled still more broadly. " Very hand- 
some and strong-minded^ very accomplished, and 
not at aU likely to mind the women. By Jove, 
I think my new relative is just the person to 

astonish the Havilands I" 

« « « « « 

Mrs. Burdett had employed a portion of the 
time during which her husband was absent in 
writing to her sister, Mrs. Marsh. She was a 
volmninous and diffuse letter-writer, and believed 
herself to be a proficient in the polite epistolary 
art, which she accordingly held to be amongst the 
noblest exercises of the human intellect, and she 
was apt to speak of writing a " good" letter as an 
accomplishment, if not quite peculiar to the Havi- 
lands, at least shared by only a few other 
favoured human beings to a limited extent. 
Kapidiiy, except indeed of temper, was not Mrs. 
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Burdett's forte ; she did not admire that quality. 
" Your very ready people, who do everything in 
a hurry, and consequently do everything badly," 
were objects of lofty scorn to her ; and Mrs. Bur- 
dett never concealed her sentiments. She was 
one of the rudest women in existence, and she 
genuinely believed herself to be one of the most 
candid and sincere. 

Shortly after Mr. Burdett had left her, she 
had commenced her letter to her sister Maria. 
This was certain to be a lengthy epistle, not only 
because Mrs. Burdett's letters were always long, 
but because she had to relate and descant upon 

« 

the family misfortune which had befallen the 
Havilands, and also because she was very par- 
ticular (" conscientious" she called it) about post- 
age, foreign postage especially. Not to weigh the 
paper to an extreme niceiy, fill it up and cross it 
on all four sides, and then perform a feat of cali- 
graphic mgentdiy by a postecript under ihe fold, 
neatly and squarely avoiding the seal, would have 
been an impossibility to Mrs. Burdett On the 
present occasion she did not perform the cus- 
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tomary feat; she left the fold unwritten upon 
until she could add the result of the evening's 
conversation with Frank over the circumstance 
which she somewhat inconsistently called a "judg- 
ment" — for it would be difficult to conceive, and 
it would have been terrible to faco Mrs. Burdett's 
anger had she been gravely asked what "judg- 
ment" had the Havilands incurred? No doubt 
she was secretly of opinion that Divine Provi- 
dence had a favourite among them, known to 
mankind as Selina Burdett; but she was none 
the less convinced of the general Haviland pri- 
vileges. 

Profane persons with that dangerous gift, an 
undisciplined sense of humour, were in the habit 
of deriving some lamentably unwarranted amuse- 
ment from Mrs. Burdett's manner of observing 
the little formalities, more usual then than now, 
of recognition of the divine interference in mun- 
dane matters. " Humanly speaking," or " Please 
Gfod," or " Under Providence," were phrases in 
very frequent use with Mrs. Burdett; and she 
had a comfortable, satisfied way of employing 
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them, as though she was quite in the divine 
confidence, but thought this little recognition 
graceful. She had dwelt at great length upon 
the "judgment," and had commented pretty 
severely upon the " time-serving spirit" of the 
astute Frank in advising her to endure what 
could not be cured, and the "miserable weak- 
ness" which could recognise an excuse for Ste- 
phen in this "wretched creature's" beauty, and 
had congratulated her sister warmly upon her 
absence from England, which rendered it un- 
necessary for her to take any notice of the "judg- 
ment" And she left her not-quite-concluded 
task in lightened spirits. 

The Burdetts dined out that evening, and the 
prescient Frank took care to advise his wife— of 
course suggesting that the excellent idea origin- 
ated with her — ^that she had much better not let her 

• 

opinion of her brother's marriage become known 
to the Templars, their entertainers ; " for, as you 
said, my dear," said Mr. Burdett, " they won't 
feel any curiosity if nothing in our manner ex- 
cites it, and they can't know unless we tell them." 
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Being desirous of keeping up her consequence 
and that of the Havilands with the Templars^ 
Selina acted on her husband's artfully-adminis- 
tered advice, which he perceived with so much 
pleasure that it caused him to be taken in a snare. 
He actually told Selina that he had seen Mr. Eliot 
Foster, had elicited nothing new from him con- 
cerning Stephen's wife, but had formed a shrewd 
suspicion that the lady in question might have 
been Mrs. Eliot Foster, had she felt so disposed. 
Mrs. Burdett accordingly filled up the " fold" of 
her letter in the following terms : 

''Frank Juzs seen and questioned the unprincipled 
many his lavyer^ to whose unscrupulous recommendo" 
turn we owe the introdu>ction of this person to my 
mx>ther^ and indirectly — I desire to do justice even 
to him — the judgment which has come upon us. 
Fra7iky I regret to say^ had already insulted me by 
some attempt to excuse our poor infatuated Stephen 
on the score of this person^ s beauty y and I presume 
he got a very glowing description of her from Mr* 
Foster y the lawyer. I need hardly say I did rwt pev'* 
mit him to dwell upon the subject to me^ but I heard 
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enough to fill me with a horrid mspicion that tlie 
judgment is far heavier than we at first supposed. 
Frank thinks Mr, Foster was in love with this per^ 
sonp and would have married her had she accepted 
him. Of course J this is too absurd^ and so like 
Frankj who is alvyays ready ^ just like a many to 
make excuses for a handsome woman. I see the 
matter in a very different light; I am obliged to 
see it so. My knowledge of the world leaves me 
no choice; and my belief is that the person recom^ 
mended to my mother by this unprincipled man has 
held an equivocal relation to himself. Is it reason^ 
able J my dear Mariay to suppose a creature like thaty 
earning her bread in a dependent situationy would 
have let the chance of marrying a man in a decent 
position in lifey and vrith a good businesSy like this 
Mr. Foster y slip? This isy ofcourscy confidential; 
may the full extent of the judgment that has been 
inflicted upon us remain known to you and to me 
only ! As Havilandsy my dear sister y and I trust 
worthy of that privilegCy we shall know Jiow to bear 
ity and to hide it from the worldy always so ready 
to exclaimy ^ How are the miglUy fallen P " 
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Here the resources of the " fold" came to an 
end, and Selina felt that in this family crisis she 
at least had done her duty. 

There was a provoking intelligence in the ex- 
pression of Mrs. Burdett's face whenever Frank 
alluded to Mr. Eliot Foster, in the course of the 
following few days, which he did not understand 
and did not like ; but he contented himself with 
remarking to himself, apropos of the Havilands, 
that they were a wrong-headed, exasperating lot, 
and was well content that he achieved the victory 
of inducing her to write a civil letter to Stephen 
Havaand without a preliminarjr battle with his 
Selina. 

Meanwhile Mr. Eliot Foster felt well pleased 
with the result of his interview with Mr. Burdett 
*^ That's a good fellow," he thought; " a genuine 
good fellow. I never saw his wife, but I fancy 
she's somewhat of a Tartar, and somewhat more 
of a fooL He will be a good friend to Julia, and 
that too where and when I could not be of any 
use. I told him just enough to please and in- 
terest him. How little Julia thought I should 
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SO soon have it in my power to do her a good 
turn I" 

It was on a beautiful day in the very depth 
and heart of the summer, when the country round 
Meriton was looking, as only English country in 
the woodland districts ever does look, almost over- 
poweringly rich in luxuriant beauty, and when 
her new home presented its most charming ap- 
pearance, that Mrs. Stephen Haviland experi- 
enced the first unpleasant sensation which came 
to trouble her triumph. 

Julia, who had strictly adhered to the reso- 
lution she had taken in London, devoted a good 
deal of time every morning to Mrs. Haviland. 
The blind old lady was very happy in her society, 
and enjoyed it more in their changed relation to 
each other than she had at first believed possible. 
Her daughter-in-law was to her all which she had 
been as her companion, and her son's wife into 
he bargain; so that now Mrs. Haviland could 
indulge unrestrainedly, without bemg checked by 
any scruple as to her own egotism or the lack of 
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interest on the part of the listener, in talking of 
her son. The topic must necessarily be as charm- 
ing to his wife as to his mother, the old ladj 
thought ; and if she was just a little wrong, the 
mistake was not of a serious character. They 
" got on" together admirably. Julia put her 
strength of will into the determination to make 
her mother-in-law happy, and she did it 

She had profited by her former relations with 
Mrs. Haviland, and used her remarkably acute 
perceptions to form a tolerably correct estimate 
of all the members of the family ; but she was 
now so sure of her own position and power, that 
she felt she had nothing whatever to fear from 
them, and should probably have very little to do 
with them. Julia was not so very fond of hear- 
ing all the particulars of her husband's childhood 
and boyhood as his mother supposed, but she 
preferred that topic to discourses upon Mesdames 
Fanshaw, Marsh, and Burdett; and besides, she 
steadily sacrificed her own pleasure to that of her 
old friend. Thus Mrs. Haviland came to believe 
in the existence on Julia's part of an intense and 
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absorbing devotion to Stephen, which completely 
achieved the conquest of her heart, and so rapidly 
removed all her timid scruples and apprehensions, 
that the new manage at Meriton was not a month 
old before the old lady would have found it im- 
possible to realise that the first intimation of her 
son's intention to marry Miss Peyton had caused 
her a shock of disquiet and distrust. 

Mrs. Stephen Haviland had been no less suc- 
cessful with the inferior members of the family. 
The calm and easy air with which she had as- 
sumed her new rank, the perfectly familiar tone 
of authority, in which there was not one touch of 
arrogance, or the least implication of a want of 
custom, which in anyone less skilful and self-pos- 
sessed might have produced embarrassment, had 
their due effect. The servants made up their 
minds that the "companion" was a real lady^ 
and instead of being out of her place in her new 
position, had been out of it in her former station. 
Perfect justice and urbanity were the distinguish- 
ing features of Julia's domestic sway, and she 
ruled without trouble or molestation. 

VOL. L O 
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There had been some very pardonable cnri- 
ofiity — when Mrs* Havihmd returned to Meriton,. 
attended onlj bj her maid, and Mrs. Monks told 
the odd-seeming story of the very quiet marriage- 
— on the subject of the probable relations between- 
the old lady and her daughter-in-law. The junta 
wondered whether " missis" would take it quietly 
and kindly, or whether there would be a disrup- 
tion of family relations, and the old lady betake 
herself to another home. But a very short time 
suiEced to set aU such speculations satis&ctorily 
at rest 

Julia Haviland had been mistress of Meritonr 
not many weeks before everyone in the house 
knew how highly she was thought of by Mrs. 
Haviland. And on one memorable occasion the 
housekeeper — a well-preserved, well-to-do woman, 
who had saved money, and steadily resisted the 
blandishments of the butler, who thought she had 
better marry him, while she was convinced that 
she had much better not — announced her opinion 
in the following words : 

*^ There's daughter-in-laws and daughter-in* 
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laws, and there's mother-in-laws and mother-in- 
laws, but, take my word for it, these here gets 
on together wonderftd ; and it's my belief as Mrs.. 
'Aviland likes Mrs. Stephen's company a deal bet- 
ter than the yomig ladies'." 

By which Mrs. Drury meant Mrs. Haviland's 
three daughters, the outraged — by the possibility — 
Havilaiids themselves. 

It was the custom of the two ladies to walk in 
the flower-garden, which had been such a source 
of pleasure formerly to Mrs. Haviland, every 
morning. The windows of the breakfast- room 
opened upon this garden, and the old lady would 
frequently walk there, leaning upon Julia's arm, 
until her son made his appearance and called 
tliem to breakfast. They were standing there 
on the beautiful morning already referred to, and 
the old lady, with perfectly unaffected cheerful- 
ness, was exercising her memory of the disposi- 
tion and contents of the flower-beds. Julia was 
looking magnificently handsome and serenely 
happy as she stood in the pure morning air, 
her white dress and fluttering ribbons stirred,^. 
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like her rich hair, by the passing of the scented 
breeze. 

" I never liked a mixture of colours in 
flowers," the old lady was saying ; *^ and the 
pinks and carnations in particular I liked to keep 
apart How does the border of white pinks round 
the verbena-bed look ?" 

" Very well indeed," said Julia; ^* if you will 
sit hero on the bench for a minute, I will go and 
bring you one or two of the white pinks." 

She went to the verbena-bed, and gathered a 
few of the flowers which formed its fragrant, deK- 
cate border. As she came towards the place she 
had left, looking at the flowers for which she had 
plucked a background of geranium-leaf, she saw- 
that her husband had joined his mother, and that 
he had a packet of letters in his hand. She gave 
him a bright smile, laid the little bouquet on his 
mother's lap, and said : 

" Are the letters delivered already ? It is very 
early, isn't it?" 

"0 no ; it is at least an hour too soon," 
Stephen Haviland answered; "these letters are 
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from Maria and her husband. They are very 
fond of sending them otherwise than through the 
post, whenever they can manage it; and I was 
just telling my mother that our old friend Hugh 
Ga}T3or has arrived at the vicarage, and brought 
these letters." 

Then, addressing his mother, as he gave her 
his arm and led her to the house, he continued, 

" I shall ride over to Bumham after break- 
fast, and, if you and Julia have no objection, ask 
Hugh to dine with us to-morrow; it's no good 
asking him to-day — of course he could not leave 
his father so soon. Maria says his health is all 
right again, and he wants a curacy somewhere 
where there's plenty of poverty and wickedness 
— the old story over again. Mother, what a queer 
fellow he is I" 

"A very good fellow, my dear," said Mrs. 
Haviland; "I wish, for the sake of the poor and 
the rich too, for that matter, there were a good 
many more such clergymen as Hugh Qaynor. 
How glad he will be to see you I" 

"He will indeed," said Stephen; and then, 
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remembering that his wife was a stranger to the 
subject of their dialogae, he tamed his head to* 
wards her, while he placed his mother in her in- 
Tariable seat, and said : 

" We are talking of an old schoolfellow of 
mine, who has just come back from Naples, a 
son of the Vicar of Bumham, Mr. Gkiynor. By 
the bye, Julia, I suppose as it isn^t our parish, 
and Mrs. Qhjnor is an invalid, you don't know 
them at all.'' 

Julia had taken her place at the breakfisist- 
table, and was looking straight before her with 
a fixed grave expression. She did not look at 
her husband, but her colour changed slightly as 
she said : 

^' No, I have never seen Mr. or Mrs. Gkiynor, 
and I did not know there was a son. They sent 
cards here, but your mother has not felt inclined 
to drive so fiur as Bumham." 

*^Then you and I will ride over; they are 
queer old people, and I don't care for them ; but 
now that Hugh is likely to be there for some 
time, I must do the civil." 
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"Are you and Mr. Hugh Gaynor very inti- 
mate ?' 

. "We were, and I hope we shall be again; 
but I have not seen him since he went to his 
first curacy, — he would go into the Church, 
though all his family were dead against it; and 
I went out to India." 

" Is Mr. Gaynor a young man?" asked Julia. 

"He and I are exactly the same age. My 
imcle gave his father the living of Bumham; 
they had been fnends and schoolfellows; and it 
was the only thing I ever heard of his giving 
anyone in the whole course of his selfish old life.; 
and Hugh knew all this place well as a boy, be- 
fore I had ever seen it. I fancy the old man 
would have done something handsome for him, 
if he had not insisted on becoming a parson. You 
think so, don't you, mother ?" 

"I have heard your father say his brother 
took a great interest in the Gajmors, my dear. 
We never knew much of them. There was a 
little unpleasantness after we came here — ^I had 
nothing to do with it** 
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" No ; I'm quite sure of that," said Stephen. 
" And it will be all right now that Hugh has 
come home. — Julia, you have forgotten to give 
me my tea." 

" I beg your pardon," she said. Then, as 
she handed him his cup, she added, with a little 
effort, "Has Mr. Qaynor been abroad for a long 
time ?" 

" For two years, I believe. His health broke 
down from overwork in some horrible seaside 
town — Devonport, I think, or some place near it 
— ^whioh was a perfect sink of poverty and vice ; 
and they sent him to Italy to save his life." 

" My daughter Maria," said Mrs. Haviland, 
addressing herself to Julia, " told me some time 
ago — indeed I think it was in the last letter I 
was able to read for myself — ^that he was very 
near dying at Naples, but when he got a little 
better he wanted to get back at once to his 
work. However, they would not let him. I 
daresay he will not stay long at Bumham." 

" At all events," said Stephen, " we must see 
as much of him as possible in the time." 
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More than once during this brief conversa- 
tion Julia had glanced witli some anxiety at the 
letters which her husband had placed on the 
table. Had he read them? Surely not, she 
thought; or, if he had, they contained nothing 
of an unpleasant nature. Anything like timidity 
was so unnatural to her, that Julia felt her 
nen'-es must indeed have been shaken when 
she could hesitate to ask questions she wished to 
ask. She did hesitate, however, and Stephen 
unconsciously came to her relief. 

" I shall start immediately," he said ; " Hugh 
sent his father's groom here with the letters, and 
he says they are sure to be at home all day. So 
I shall hand these letters over to you to read 
them to my mother." 

He pushed them towards her as he spoke, and 
Julia took them up. 

"Are they from Maria?" asked the old lady 
very placidly. A letter from Maria was not by 
any means a priceless blessing to Maria's family, 
and, in Mrs. Haviland's new-born courage and 
condition of content, she felt that it really did 
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not matter much what Maria said about Ste- 
phen's marriage. She could wait to know with 
perfect patience. It could not be anything 
abusive, or Stephen would not have allowed 
Julia to see the letter. So much the better fiir 
everyone, and especially for Maria. 

Mrs. Marsh entertained certain decided and 
immutable opinions concerning the view which a 
Haviland was boimd to take of foreign countries, 
and the tone, partly pati'onising and partly com- 
passionate, which it behoved her to adopt in her 
letters during and concerning her sojourn abroad. 
This mental condition, not by any means an tm- 
common one for the British female, rendered her. 
letters rather amusing productions to anyone 
gifted with a sense of humour. She did not lay 
claim to the possession of such epistolary talent 
as Mrs. Burdett's; it was of fidth among the 
Havilands that Selina's letters were incompara- 
ble. Mrs. Stephen Haviland was not a stranger 
to Mrs. Marsh's style, but these particular letters 
interested her for more reasons than one. 

The two ladies adjourned to Hie garden, and 
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when the elder was seated comfortablj on the 
cushioned bench the younger read the lettera to 
her. It was not until near the termination of 
Mrs. Marshes epistle^ which eontained much 
poUtical wisdom, a. little mistj theology, and a 
lecture on Yesuvius and the Bourbons, that 
Julia found any allusion to hersel£ Half-way 
down the last page Mrs. Marsh wrote: "The 
last post has brought ns Stephen's letter. He 
informs us of* his marriage. Such congratula- 
tions as we can offer without knowing the lady, 
we beg you to make acceptable to him." 

Julia read this cool phrase with an unchanging 
voice, and steadily concluded the letter without in- 
terposing a remark But Mrs. Haviland felt and 
looked uncomfortable. She laid her thin, white, 
almost transparent, hand on her daughter-in-law's 
arm, and said: 

" You must not mind Maria, my dear. She 
is very sensible, you know, and has a great deal 
of judgment, and she never takes anything for 
granted. You and she will be very good firiouds, 
especially," added the old lady after an instauf s 
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hesitation, "if Hugh Gkynor is prepossessed in 
your favour." 

" Mrs. Marsh thinks very highly of Mr. Gay- 
nor, then ?" asked Julia. 

" Yes, my dear. She has mentioned him fre- 
quently in her letters. You don't need to try to 
please anyone, but still I should be glad if Hugh 
Gaynor thought as I do." 

JuUa took the hand that lay upon her arm and 
kissed it tenderly. 

"I am so happy," she said, — ^but her face, 
which her companion could not see, was troubled, 
— " with you and Stephen, that perhaps I hardly 
care enough for the good opinion of others. But 
if it will please you, and I am sure it will, I will 
endeavour that Mr. Gaynor shall give a good re- 
port of me to Mrs. Marsh. Would you mind my 
leaving you now ? I have letters to write this 
morning." 

" Not in the least, my dear. I shall stay here 
quite contentedly. The scent of the flowers and the 
music in the air keep me company." 

It was with a perturbed spirit that JuUa 
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Haviland reentered the house and sought the 
solitude of her dressing-room. But it was cha- 
racteristic of her that she thought, as she went, 
of the peaceful spirit which her mother-in-law's 
answer evinced, and wondered at the patience thus 
wrought by experience. 



CHAPTER VL 

CONCERNING A CURATE. 

The Reverend Hugh Gaynor was a much more 
remarkable man and cleric, in the time when 
Julia Haviland awaited his appearance at Meriton 
with an anxious and perturbed spirit, than ho 
would be in the present day, when clerical eccen- 
tricities are numerous and various. He was con- 
siderably in advance of his age, which had not 
yet entered the "earnest" epoch, and to which 
Ritualism, with all the rows therefrom arising, 
was unknown. He would not have been ac- 
counted an Evangelical according to modem in- 
terpretation ; he preferred the Gospel according to 
the Apostles, to the Gospel according to Exeter 
Hall ; and muscular Christianiiy was not in hia 
line. Indeed, he was of a dehcato constitution^ 
, and by nature rather intellectually than physically 
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active. Hugh Gtaynor had become a clergyman — 
he had a great disHke to ^hearing that proceeding 
designated " gone into the Church" — because he 
truly believed it was his vocation to do so. 

He had encountered a good deal of opposition 
and endured much trial in the carrying out of his 
purpose, — none keener than the certain, if slow, 
quenching of his own enthusiasm, — and disap- 
pointment in his estimate of all the good his zeal, 
•industry, energy, and devotion were to do. Ho 
lost heart after a time, but only for a time, when 
he had thoroughly fathomed the depth of the hope- 
less stoHdity, the utter spiritual incapacity, the 
mere animal perceptions, of the British agricul- 
turist classes ; when he found himself forced to 
wonder impatiently, sometimes almost articulately, 
and at imminent risk of scandaUsing some com- 
placent bystander, whether these people had any 
souls to be saved or lost It really did seem as if 
tlie one event would hardly be worth the trouble, 
so little could they be brought to imderstand the 
necessity or appreciate the privilege ; and the 
other — well, it seemed profane, even unspoken, 
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but could it be quite just ? so Utile could ihey be 
brought to understand anything about " sin, 
righteousness, and tlie judgment to come.*' 

Bumham Vicarage was a capital house, and 
the living of Bumham was a very good thing in 
the ecclesiastical-preferment line ; and Hugh Gay- 
nor might have been as happy and as popular a 
yotmg curate as any in England, besides being 
exceptionally well-off," in the employ of his own 
fatlier, with the " nm" of the house and the par- 
ticularly well-appointed stables, especially as his 
spiritual pastor and master was a parson of the 
good old-fashioned sort, who troubled himself very 
little about the souls of mankind, including his 
own. The Hev. Theobald Gaynor had more than 
one vexation to sustain connected with his " ex- 
cessively provoking" son. " Hugh really was 
unbearable; so totally unlike other people, and 
thinking himself always right and everybody else 
wrong ; just as if his father, who has been thirty 
years in the Church, was not likely to know what 
was best for a curate." Such were the comiments 
of Mrs. Gaynor, a cold little woman, of a frugal 
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and not expansive mind, whose faiih in her hus- 
band impressed the observer rather as the evi- 
dence of a subtle kind of egoism, than as that of 
the fervent, unreasoning, and unreasonable affec- 
tion which is always pardonable, however silly. 

What the Hev. Theobald thought best for a 
curate was, that he should form an estimate of 
his rector's duty on the most moderate scale con- 
sistent with not getting talked about, and should 
then go and do it himself, strictly avoiding " new- 
fangled nonsense," and bothering the people with 
matters which they did not understand, and did 
not want to understand. But to this temperate 
and easy standard the impracticable Hugh would 
not conform; it appeared that he did not wish 
his duties to be moderate or his life to be easy ; 
and tliis inexplicable behaviour, ensuing on his 
obstinate preference for the clerical profession, 
caused his father much annoyance. 

There was a touch of philosophy about the 
Hev. Theobald, however, and not a little dry and 
quiet humour ; and he exercised botli in his con- 
templation of his son's brave endeavours to carry 

VOL. I. P 
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out his own ideas of a clergyman's duty, and espe- 
cially in the direction of teacliing, in the parisli 
of Bnmham. " He will find ont the nse of all 
that fine imagery and appeal to their imaginationB 
leforo long," the amused parent would think widi 
satisfaction: "and discover that he's not going 
to be a prophet or a reformer in his own or any- 
other country ; then perhaps he'll settle down, and 
let us and himself have a quiet life." He would 
gently quiz his son's sermons, which were indeed 
a little flowery just at first, though they became 
plain, unadorned, and hard-hitting enough after- 
wards, especially when he tried to rouse his bu- 
oolic parishioners to anticipations of the world to 
come, 

*^ You won't find it easy to frighten them, my 
dear boy," the rector would say ; " Boguey won't 
do it; and as to the other thing — now, do yoa 
really think ^ a land of pure delight, where saints 
immortal reign,' means anything at all, or any- 
thing pleasant, to Clarke and Jackson and Miller? 
A land running with beer and gin, where pipes 
:and tobacco don't cost anything, and there's an 
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unfaflingly good market for their pigs, wouH be 
their notion of heaven, if you could get them to 
tell you the truth, or to have any notion at all on 
the subject ; but they have not There have you 
been preaching — a very pretty sermon indeed ; I 
don't know that I ever heard anything prettier 
or more incomprehensible to the audience, and 
rather too long — about the likeness of the king- 
dom of heaven to a grain of mustard-seed, and its 
growing up into a tree, and the fowls of the air 
sheltering under its branches. I wonder what 
Tom Locke and his wife Sukey tibought about 
all that, if they happened to take their minds 
off the dinner for a minute or two. My dear 
boy, mustard-seed does not grow* at that rate 
here; it is invariably associated in iJie British 
mind with cress ; the tree isn't known in Hamp- 
shire; and if your pet section of the congregation 
went home with any notions at all in their heads, 
depend upon it they were compomided of the 
magic beanstalk of fiction and the familiar hen- 
roosts of flieir domestic life." 

So there was discomfiture on every side for 
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Hugh Gaynor; and being yonng and impatient 
he did not wait to think whether the sturdiest 
and worthiest of battles might not be fonght by 
his staying in the midst of the discomfiture and 
discouragement, and fighting them. He had al* 
most every qualification of a faithfiil soldier and 
servant under the banner of his enlistment, except 
patience. He acquired that afterwards, and was 
patient, not only with others, but with himself — 
much more diflScult to a finely-strung conscience 
— ^but not until he had encountered difficulties 
in comparison with which the obtuseness of a 
Bumham congregation was slight indeed. 

Whatever grief the parting between the father 
and son may have occasioned them respectively, 
when Hugh Gaynor finally made up his mind 
to go to Devonport, and try whether the cure of 
souls in that place would be more satisfactory than 
the process had proved in the prosperous district 
of Bumham, the rector and curate did not regret 
the termination of their mutual relation. Hugh 
made an exchange by which all parties benefited. 
Mr. Collins, the curate who replaced him at Bum- 
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ham, was a young man of no particular views, 
and of harmless character, who rode well, had a 
great taste for fly-fishing, and made himself in- 
valuable to Mrs. (Jaynor in the manufacture of 
her currant, gooseberry, and elder wine. The 
parishioners liked Mr. Collins. " Bless'ee, he 
don't worry us, not he ; and he's as punctual in 
he's sermonts as if he were a watchin' the clock 
for his own dinner ; and preaches beautiftd." Such 
was Sukey Locke's comment after Mr. Collins 
had been six weeks in the parish. " It were 
about King David last Sunday, which wrote 
^With one consent let all the earth,' — I daresay 
as it ain't in your Prayer-book, you not bein' 
church, Mrs. Weedle, — and about a ewe-lamb; 
but my Tom says as he doesn't hold with people 
like that bein' up to such dirty tricks." The 
rector liked Mr. CoUins's socieiy better than his 
son's, and the new curate amused him almost as 
much as the old one had done. 

Stephen Haviland had entered on the active 
scenes of his life a little later than the time at 
which Hugh Gbiynor had gone forth in high hope 
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juod strong oonfidenoe, destined to be carefiiHj^ 
sifted of the adulterating ingredient of self, to 
do battle with darkness and ignonmoe and Tiee^ 
to uproot sin and assuage sorrow, putting it io^ 
profitable uses. The young men^ who had been 
playmates in childhood^ schoolmatea in boyhood^ 
and £riends in early manhood^ were as dissimilar 
in character as in personal appearance ; and the 
. dreams, ambitions, and desired rewards of the one 
were wholly unintelligible to the other. Stephen 
Haviland was essentially a worldly, Hugh Gaynor 
was emphatically an unworldly, man. J^everthe- 
less, their companionship had been very close, and 
their friendship very real. They had lost sight of 
each other of late, as men do; their projected 
correspondence had come to an end, like all simi- 
lar projects, only a little sooner, in oonsequence of 
the differaiaB between them; such a difference 
always comee out so much more strongly in.letter* 
writing than in personal intercourse. It remained 
now to be seen whether the fi)rmar intimacy would 
naturally renew itself, or whether the widely vary- 
ing experience of the two men, since their xoads^ 
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in life had been sundered so far, would operate in 
rendering such intimacy distasteful and impos- 
sible. 

Hugh Qaynor ^had worked hard and striven 
bravely for the realisation of liis ideal amid the 
busy and squalid crowd of the seaport town to 
which he had gone, and though he was not much 
nearer to his object there than among the stolid 
soulless inhabitants of Bumham, he worked with 
more heart and suflfered less discouragement. The 
people were very vicious and very dark, but they 
were not so intensely stupid, so impervious, so 
thoroughly satisfied with themselves.. And thea 
they were much poorer ; for Bumham was a well-- 
to-do unprogressive place, where nobody was op- 
pressively rich, and very few were distressingly 
poor ; and in this respect had disconcerted Hugh 
Gaynor materially. He had nothing of that kind 
to complain of at Devonport ; the most active, fiup- 
reaching, and inexhaustible charity and the largest 
resources would have found engrossing occupation 
there. 

Hugh Gaynor worked away among the people^ 
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with all his heart and all his energies^ and had a 
fair amount of satisfaction in his work^ if not in its 
results, when his health suddenly broke down. 
His father thought he had better come home and 
have some hunting. His mother thought he had 
better come home and have nice wholesome din- 
ners; she was sure he lived "down there'' on 
nasty messes cooked anyhow ; and hoped he would 
not try to be so much better than his neighbours 
for the future. Hugh himself thought he had 
better remain at his post until his guard should be 
relieved by command, and he should be summoned 
to report himself at head-quarters ; but he acted 
on medical advice, which sent him abroad, and 
kept him there. He carried with him to Italy no 
worse ailment than delicacy of the chest and some 
exhaustion of the nerves. He had outlived the 
morbid sensitiveness of feeling which had made it 
intolerable to him to do the duties of his position 
without seeing their fruits ; he had learned to be 
patient ; and if he had had a twinge of pain at the 
heart from another cause, it was not very severe 
or lasting. 
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In the days of Hugh Gaynor's early manhood, 
marriage was included in the whole duty of man, 
by much more general consent than at present. 
Its being excluded from the whole duty of curates, 
was an idea from the contemplation of which so- 
ciety would have shrunk back alarmed. Hugh 
had been speculated in pretty freely by the young 
ladies in the precincts of Burnham; and as he 
was an exceptional curate, being the only son of a 
tolerably rich man, not without the approbation 
and aid of their mothers. But in vain. He had 
never shown any tendency towards marriage, and 
his departure to Devonport closed the bidding. 

It was in that unpromising locality that Hugh 
Gaynor learned to love. No one knew much 
about the story. It was an old story now, ended 
and done with — ^had been an old story for some 
years when Hugh's health broke down ; so that 
unless that collapse should be sentimentally re- 
garded as the long-deferred execution of a sen- 
tence passed without hope or appeal, he was not 
a *^ blighted being." The girl he had loved was 
very beautiful and very wilful, and altogether one 
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whO| his conscienoe told him, would not ha.y& 
helped him, but hindered hinu He knew he had 
had a lucky escape when she lefiised him; he- 
knew she would have been an obstacle to kim 
always, as she was a temptation then; but be- 
loved her; and the rejection which she unhesi- 
tatingly inflicted upon him, gave him pain which 
he really did regard as imbearable for a time. 

But he soon began to bear it very well^ and 
long before he returned to England could think 
of it as good for him, and for the people to be in- 
trusted to his care. He felt quite sure, but not 
with a morbid, or a spiteM, or a repining cer- 
tainty, that he should never marry; and con- 
sidering the degree of suffering from which such 
a conviction ordinarily arises, he had escaped with 
a mercifully small share. Heart-whole and fancy- 
free Hugh Gaynor returned to England, longing 
only for the care and the strife and the toil of the* 
life of a clergyman, whose calling is not a pro&s- 
sion but a vocation. 

It was perhaps fortunate for him, and condu- 
cive to the. restoration of his health,- that this care 
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and strife and toil did not come quite so soon 
as he summoned them. There was some difficulfy 
in procuring a location for this eccentric curate, 
who required evaything which other people would 
most carefully have avoided; and in the mean time 
Hugh Gaynar intended to remain at his fatheor's 
house^ and visit his old friends. Many of those 
old friends had come to the conclusion that Hugh 
was quite an oddity, so little were they aUe to 
comprehend his extraordinary notions of what his 
duty consisted in, and his persistency in carrying 
them out ; but Hugh had ingratiating ways with 
him, and he did not ^^ lecture" people, or set him- 
self up with an intolerable assumption of being 
holiar than they ; and, on the whole, they found 
his exceptional goodness very tolerable. 

" I suppose you know Haviland is married," 
the rector of Bumhaoi said to his Moiif in the 
course of a long talk full of local interest, on the 
evening of the young cnrate^a arrival at his fsither's 
house, where, in point of being expected to eat 
mora than was good for him, and to partake of 
British drinka in great variety and proftision, he- 
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might have been the prodigal son receiving a wel- 
come to match. 

" Yes," replied Hogh ; " I heard abont it 
from Mrs. Marsh, and was rather surprised, not 
that Stephen Haviland should many, bnt that he 
should not have married a more important person 
than this Miss Peyton, by his sister's account, 
seems to be. A companion to the old lady, or 
something of that sort, was she not? The tempta- 
tion was her beauty, I conclude, though Mrs. 
Marsh could not tell me much about her in any 
respect." 

"No, I daresay not," said the rector, "and 
would not if she could. The Havilands are not 
remarkably keen or observant about other people's 
beauty. I understand the lady in question is very 
handsome, and has all the proverbial magnificence 
of the unknown to recommend her to boot. No- 
body knows much of her. I believe she is an 
American, or of American descent, if of any in 
particular." 

The manner and tone of the Reverend Theobald 
Gaynor were very disdainful here; he was, as 
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became his calling, a great stickler for birtli, 
blood, and connection; a successor of the Apostles 
with whom there was very great distinction of 
persons indeed. 

" Did Mrs. Marsh mention that the new Mrs. 
Haviland of Meriton had lived with her mother as 
companion, or in some nondescript position of 
that kind ?" added Mr. Qaynor. 

" She did say something about it — something, 
I mean, which led me to suppose that Stephen 
Haviland had not married a lady who would be 
regarded by the world as quite in his own posi- 
tion," said Hugh, almost timidly; for he was di- 
vided between his reluctance to say anything in 
which there might appear to be a rebuke to his 
father, and the ever-present and ever-practical 
adherence to the truth which was one of his cha- 
ractoristic habits. The fact was, that Mrs. Marsh 
had spoken very strongly to Hugh Gaynor on the 
subject of her brother's marriage, — considerably 
adorning the rather meagre tale which alone even 
the imaginative efforts of Selina had enabled her 
to concoct for transmission to her sister, — and that 
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extremely repugnant to her son's tastes and alien 
to his habits — when Stephen Haviland rode np, 
and, dismounting at the hall-door, greeted him 
-witli a warmth which Hugh heartily reciprocated. 
Mrs. Gaynor's formal politenesses and fidgety in- 
sistence on learning what Hugh intended to do 
and when ho intended to do it, caused Stephen 
to be much relieved when at length she fidgeted 
herself away, with an apologetic observation to 
the efiect that she had to consult Mr. Collins 
about bottling the last cask of currant-wine, and 
that if she deferred doing so, some tiresome sick 
person in the village would be sure to want him, 
and the wine might be spoiled. 

In the first glance exchanged between the two 
fi*iends, each had taken note of the alteration in 
the other; but there was this marked difierence 
in the result of their observations : Hugh thought 
Stephen changed for the better — Stephien thought 
Hugh changed for the worse. The strong, stal- 
wart, handsome, prosperous man, in every line of 
whose face and figure vigour found expression, 
whose ruddy cheek and bright dark eyes spoke 
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of health, and in whose manner and tone there 
was pleasant evidence of a ftdness of content such 
as falls seldom, and for but brief periods, to the 
share of human beings — the man in whose face 
the observant eye could discern no sign of mental 
strife, or the keen, wearing experiences of Ufe; 
who looked, as he was, thoroughly occupied and 
engrossed with the interests and the pleasures of 
his own existence — ^presented a strong contrast to 
the friend of his boyhood, who looked so much 
older than he did, and was, in reality, a few years 
younger. 

Hugh Gaynor was a tall, slightly-built man, 
with no remarkable traits of personal appearance, 
except fine clear-blue eyes, capable of many and 
vivid expressions, but which habitually wore that 
of rather sad and contemplative mildness; and 
close-curling, thick brown hair, in which Stephen 
Haviland, who had, in such matters, an eye as 
keen and rapid as a woman's, noted many silver 
threads. He was not a- handsome, and certainly 
not an ugly man; he was simply insignificant- 
booking, a man whom one might pass in a street, 

VOL. I. Q 



CHAPTER VIL 

ANOTHER STOREY. 

The Reverend Hugh Gaynor looked in motionless 
astonishment at the lady who confronted him with 
the warning gesture, until she moved towards him 
with a steady, gracefiil step, and when near him^ 
held out her hand, which he took mechanically. 

" You are surprised to see me here, Mr. Gay- 
nor?" said Julia Haviland, in the sweetest of the 
many sweet tones within the compass of her voice. 
" You had no suspicion who was the new Mrs. 
Haviland to whom you were to be introduced ?" 

" I had no suspicion, indeed," said Hugh Gay- 
nor, in a grave, embarrassed tone ; while the ques- 
tioner held her steady gaze directed to his face. 
" I heard at Naples of Stephen's marriage ; but 
they told me — " 

" That he had married a Miss Peyton, a lady 
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of American origin, his mother's companion ? 
That was what you heard." 

" It was." 

Hugh Gaynor spoke like a man in pain. Julia 
thoroughly understood what was passing in his 
mind. Up to this moment they had both been 
standing; now she seated herself, and motioned 
him to a place beside her. Then, leaning shghtiy 
towards him, her face pale and earnest, and her 
eyes never releasing their hold on him, she said : 

" You are shocked at the discovery you have 
made. I see that ; 1 knew you would be shocked. 
When the casual mention of your name made me 
aware of a danger lurking here, close to my new 
home, which I had never feared, I knew how you 
would feel about this matter. I knew how a good 
man like you would regard anything in which 
there was deception." 

" I am deeply grieved," said Hugh Gaynor ; 
" and, more than grieved, I am puzzled. Stephen 
Haviland is my old friend ; and how am I to act 
towards him ?" 

" Will you listen to me patiently ?" said Julia, 
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cost all the rest, hers ? She did not confuse the 

listener's moral sense, or blind his judgment in 

the least, nor had she hoped to do so; but she 

silenced him, which was what she intended. 

When she spoke of her husband there was not 

in her voice the slightest tone, or in her manner 

the faintest suggestion, of the coolness bordering 

on contempt with which she had avowed to Mr. 

Eliot Foster her "liking" for Stephen Haviland. 

" I need not talk to you, who have known him so 

long," she said, " about him, or tell you what he 

is, and how happy he makes me. In reality, it is 

only for his sake and his mother's I care for the 

maintenance of the fiction concerning me. I 

don't think it would matter to me individually 

if all the world knew the truth; knew all that 

you could tell them. I should still have him 

and his love, and all with which it surrounds 

me." 

Mr. Eliot Foster, if unobserved he could have 
heard these enthusiastic phrases, might have men- 
tally compared them with the cool statement of 
her motives made to him by his peremptory 
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olienty to the increase of his experience in femi- 
nine tactics. 

With perfect sincerity, Julia declared her 
anxieiy for civility and good behaviour on the 
part of Stephen's sisters to arise entirely out of 
consideration for him ; adding, with a little more 
revelation of herself than she quite intended, 
"I should be such a fool, that I should only 
have myself to blame if such people as they are 
could influence me in any way, or disturb my 
peace." 

On the whole, the manner of the listener to 
this explanatory statement was satisfactory, and 
the little he said — for Hugh Gaynor did say but 
little ; a reticence which did not disappoint Julia 
— ^was encouraging. But one diflSculty had to 
be encountered which she felt needed all her tact. 
The moment for meeting the one and displaying 
the other came when Hugh Gaynor asked her if 
her husband was aware of her former acquaint- 
ance with him. A closer observer, one of a more 
suspicious turn of mind, would have divined, by 
the slight change of colour and the faint mo- 

VOL. L B 
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** Yes,'* she said ; " I like him very much — 
he is very agreeable.*' 

Something constrained and languid in her 
tone caught Stephen Haviland's ear. He looked 
sharply at her. 

"Are you ill, Julia? Is your head aching 
stiU?" 

" Yes," she replied. " It aches badly. Mr. 
Graynor came before I went to lie down, and I 
did not like to leave him until you should have 
come in. But I think I must leave him to you 



now." 



She went away, and did not appear again 
unUl dinner-time, when she was radiant in looks 
and in spirits. By an instinct, not altogether of 
coquetry, though dashed with it, she had dressed 
herself with peculiar care, and in unusually rich 
attire. She loved splendour and show; but her 
good taste preserved her from over-lavishness in 
the display of her novel and unaccustomed wealth. 
On this occasion, however, she made her appear- 
ance in attire as costly as it was becoming. She 
wore rich jewels, her husband's gifts, and gorgeous 
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Indian fabrics which he had brought home, and 
the diversion of which from themselves was among 
the bitterest wrongs sustained by Iiis outraged 
sisters. 

She wished to produce a distinct impression on 
Hugh Gaynor, something dijBFerent from tlie gentle 
and compassionate recollection of his former at- 
tachment to her, and the misery she had endured 
in the lot she had preferred to that wliich ho would 
have shared with her. Not thus should ho tliink 
of her ; all tlie past must be effaced. She had 
parted from her old life, done with it for over, 
and she would obliterate it in his mind also; 
neither he nor anyone should dare to think of her 
otherwise than as she chose tliom to think. The 
past was dead ; she would not suffer him to revive 
it, Stephen was alone when she came into the 
drawing-room, in the western front of tlio house. 
The large windows were all alight with tho setting- 
sun, and beyond them stretched tho flower-garden, 
with its closing blossoms. The last twitter of the 
birds was borne in on the scented air. The din- 
ner-hour at Meriton was late, in comparison with 
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that way, the depression she had felt before again 
seized upon her. 

" Am I superstitious," she thought, " that I 
feel such a strange shrinking and vague fear? 
What have I done ? The child is no worse that 
Hugh Gaynor believes him dead ; he never could 
come in contact with him in any way. No; I 
did the best thing I could for him. I had no more 
in my power. No; it is only that I have been 
free from the thought, the recollection of him for 
so long, that when they return to me, my nerves 
rebel. They must be made more obedient" She 
moved to the window, and stood there, wrapped 
in her white dressing-gown, and gazing out on 
the gardens and the woods, steeped in the moon- 
light. After a little, she turned wearily away and 
shivered. 

"How chilly it isl" she muttered. "The 
summer moonlight always makes me feel cold 
and comfortless. I must try to sleep away this 
wretched feeling, I did him no injury; I only 
saved myself and Stephen much harm, I could 
not have done otherwise. Why do I torment 
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mjself with these ridiculous tknoios ? I siiiil I 
donH believe in fate; ami I ilun't. I said ivn* 
duct is fate ; and so it is. If a swift thought, a 
mere momentary thought, |>asscil nvor nio that it 
would be well for me, safe for nu\ niv truost. niv 
most entire security- if he wore dead — what then ? 
Thafs not a thought ; that's a ])hantasni of the 
brain not worth a nionient\s consideration. But 
wish him dead ! 0, no, no I*' 

"While Julia Haviland was playing that even- 
ing, and her husband — who really had niueli taste 
for music, and a correct ear, but who conscMcn- 
tiously believed that noboily but tlie Havilaiuls 
were real judges of music, and tliat their fiat was 
a performer's best reward — was standing by her, 
congratulating himself that even in respect of her 
talents and accomplishments his wife was fitted 
to be a Haviland, Hugh Gaynor took a seat be- 
side the blind old lady. He looked at her witli 
pleased interest, and noted, with tlio accurate eye 
of one accustomed to observe numerous phases of 
human deprivation and calamity, her wcll-cared- 
for look. Money and menial attendance only 
VOL, I. s 
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«Didd not produce ibaL The hdplesaiesB of her 
alale wms indeed sur r oun ded with all material 
comfixts; but it was not their indicatioDS whidi 
lie saw and understood. 

The placid happiness, die patient eahn of the 
<dd faidr, had another origin. He watched her 
fi»e, and saw how ^le enjoyed the music, how 
her sensitive countenance changed undor its in- 
fluence, how tranquil musing seemed to fill her 
soul; and he wondered. He had known illness, 
exhausti^m, suflkiing; had eren experienced much 
of the Tagne, satisfied, drifting sensation whidi 
comes with great weariness when pain has 
ceased ; but this patience, this placidity, this 
evident power of still enjoying life undo^ the 
deprivaticHi — whidi, to him, with his qnic^ 
lirain and eagerness fiur new impressions, his 
energy of mind and lore of labour, would have 
been intolerable — was inexplicable. " It is a di- 
r^pct gift, a grace firom Grod/' he thought ; " an 
instance of His wonderful dealin crs with His crea- 
^^w^fts- To the superficial judgmait of the out^ 
^wtarld, two great misfi>rtunes have befalls this 



^ 
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liamileBS, kind, pious old lady — her own blindness, 
and Stephen's marriage. I am quite sure the 
latter has made her happier tlian over she was in 
her life; and I daresay slio would hesitate to 
describe the former as an unmitigated calamity.'* 
For some time he sat by Mrs. Haviland in silence ; 
at length, in a pause of tlie music, she said — 

" I told you she played beautifully, Hugh ; I 
did not say too much, did I?" 

Hugh Gaynor's memory had just been stray- 
ing to a time when ho had found a wonderful 
charm in the same music, played by the same 
musician. A picture was before his mind's eye 
at that moment which had long been unlocked 
upon. It was of the place where he had last heard 
Julia play, and the persons who liad been present 
Wonderful, inexplicable human life I Was tliat 
time a dream, and this real ? or is this before his 
eyes a phantom, and the image of the past the 
image of the truth ? He had to rouse liimself 
with an effort from his reverie to answer. 

" No, indeed, you did not. One rarely hears 
such music." 
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" It does me so much good, Hugh, and it gives 
me so much pleasure. It occupies me; it gives 
me so much to feel and to think about; while I 
am listening to it, I lose the listless feeling which 
is the most painful part to me of my affliction now. 
You must not think I yield to this, Hugh," said 
the old lady, with a simple earnestness and quaint 
deference in her manner which touched the young 
clergyman keenly. " You would not think that 
right, I know; but it does come sometimes in 
spite of me." 

" Dear Mrs. Haviland," said Hugh, " I think 
you are so wonderfully patient and resigned. I 
could not have believed it possible; and who would 
dare to say that he could be so in your place ? — 
not I, I am sure." 

" No, my dear, I dare say not ; but then you 
are a man, you know," said his unsophisticated 
old friend, in a tone of quiet conviction. " Men 
are restless, you see, and want their own way in 
everything; and they don't understand not hav- 
mg it. 

Hugh smiled, thinking of the illustration of 
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and protest against her statement tlien before 
her unconscious, sightless eyes. 

^^ I am sure/' he said, ^^ no man could be so 
patient as you are." 

" Perhaps no man could have such compen- 
sations. I tliink tlio best of them is Julia's 
music It gives me such delightful thoughts 
while I am listening to it; and I am sure I 
owe to it the delightful dreams I so often liave." 
She paused, and closed her eyes, as if recalling 
them. 

" People say," she continued, " it is better to 
have been born blind than to lose one's sight as I 
have done ; but I don't tliink so. The memory is 
stored with beautiful objects, and one can draw 
upon its stores for refreshment as upon the books 
one has read. Night is a happy time to me. I 
am not blind in my dreams ; but I suppose those 
who had never seen would be ?" 

" I don't know," said Hugh ; " the idea never 
occurred to me. I cannot conceive the dreams of 
the bUnd." 

" Mine are wonderftd sometimes," said the 
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old lady; ^^I see snch beantifid scenery;* not 
places with wliich I ever was familiar, for I hare 
travelled yery little, and loiow, eren of the beauty 
of England, only places wliich ase near ns here. 
So,. you see, it is not memory, but a kind of reve- 
lation, and such as, I trust, may be made to many 
who are afflicted, besides me." 

^^ Are they, then, quite strange scenes which 
you see in these dreams, or have they any like- 
ness to those you have seen, magnified or more 
beautiful ?" 

"No," she replied; "none. I have never 
seen the splendid tropical forests, with their 
great tangle of gigantic trees, with the magnifi- 
cent flowers, such as might have grown in Eden, 
through which I wander in my dreams ; nor the 
grand, snow-capped mountains, the gkciers, the 
vavinos, the pine -forests, and the deep, swift, 
tlmndoring torrents which sparkle and roar for 
me in my sleep. I can remember the sunsets I 
have seen— they are beautiful here, as you know ; 
but I romombor no such sunsets as I see in my 

* A fact 
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dreams, when I am alone on the seashore, or on 
the heights, great heights, terrible, inaccessible* 
But I never have a dream of fear, or danger, or 
anything but peace. The glory of light and co- 
lour is wonderfxil, quite past anything I can recall 
having ever seen. And sometimes I see in my 
dreams green fields, and English trees . in the 
summer-time, and gardens — but not these gar- 
dens tliat I know ; and sometimes the great waste 
lands of the New World ; and sometimes the sea 
— ^the sea from the midst of the waters, no shore^ 
no sail, only the glorious waves, and the moon- 
light ; and I have no sense of where I am, or 
from whence I am looking at them ; and time 
seems to stand still, in the peace and beauty g€ 
my dream. I wonder if there are such places^ 
Hugh ; if the real world can be as beautifrd as- 
that which I see ?" 

" Perhaps not^" said Hugh ; " perhaps there 
is nothing really like what you see in those 
dreams ; they may be God-given visions of the 
land whose beauty ^ eye hath not seen, nor heart 
of man conceived.' " 
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" I have sometimes thought so, too," said the 
old lady simply. "And I am glad I have told 
you this, because I know when you heard that I 
was blind, and when you saw me, you were very 
sorry for me ; and I am glad you should know 
how much enjoyment I have notwithstanding. I 
hope it is so with others. Many people would 
find it hard to understand that I have so much 
peace." 

" They would, indeed," said Hugh ; " for it is 
of the order and the origin which passes under- 
standing." 

There were two whose eyes were "held wak- 
ing" that night, under the roof of Meriton. They 
were the mistress of the house, and her guest,^ 
Hugh Gaynor. Julia was angry with herself for 
the thoughts which disturbed and importuned her, 
and would not be put away. Hugh was troubled, 
because chords long silent within his breast had 
been roughly touched, and because he could not 
review the day with the satisfaction of conscience 
•f^^hich was habitual to him. 

In the early morning time, Julia Haviland fell 
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asleop ; but hor rest was not prolonged^ and she 
awoko suddenly with a loud cry. 

" It 18 nothing," she said to her husband — but 
she gasped for breatli as she said it, and sat up, 
and pushed hor heavy hair off her face, which was 
deadly pale — " it is nothing ; I have had a dreadful 
dream, a terrible dream." 



CHAPTEE Vni. 

CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 

" You had better read tJiat^ and tell me what you 
tliink of it," said Mrs. Burdett to her husband, 
on a remarkably fine autumn morning, very sug- 
gestive of cover-shooting, with the pleasant ad- 
juncts of a well-selected and substantial luncheon, 
and when it happened that the mind of the partner 
of Mrs. Burdett's existence was directed longingly 
towards pastimes and comforts of such a descrip- 
tion. " 7%a<" meant a letter which Mrs. Burdett 
had just received, and which her husband had 
watcliod her reading with some curiosity, which 
he skilfully masked imder an apparently -close 
perusal of the newspaper. The scene was the 
breakfast-table,— it was the frequent theatre of 
** explanations" between the pair; by this gentle 
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term the ladj was in the habit of describing con- 
versations which occasionally reached the height 
of objurgation on her part, and not nnfrequentlj 
included a considerable amount of very aggravat- 
ing sarcasm on that of the incorrigible Frank, — 
and the time shortly after the arrival of the post- 
bag. 

Mrs. Burdett was one of those not-rare speci- 
mens of womankind who, having given the fullest 
possible vent to their temper, which they call their 
feelings, on a certain subject, and especially hav- 
ing declared that the very mention of it is abhor- 
rent to them, and by all means to be avoided by 
those who desire to retain their good graces, are 
thenceforth devoured with an uneasy and insa- 
tiable desire to recur to that same subject, or to 
have it recurred to, and who most bitterly, because 
p€rf(yrce indirectly, resent adherence to their own 
especial edict. 

Of this weakness Mr. Surdett was perfectly 
aware ; indeed, his Selina had contrived to conceal 
very few of her weaknesses from liim, thoagh he 
regarded them with wise and genuine toleration i 
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and having an end of his own to gain, on which 
he set considerable store, he had conformed to 
her sovereign will and pleasure in the matter of 
abstaining from talking of the "judgment" which 
had befallen the Havilands, with an unquestioning 
obedience which had excited Selina's " feelings" 
to an almost unbearable pitch. He had been deaf 
to all hints, impervious to all temptations. He 
knew that Selina was dying to talk about her 
brother and " the wretched minx," and longing 
to get at somebody who could give her authentic 
information concerning them. He had been much 
amused by the zeal with which she had pursued 
Hugh Gaynor with invitations on one occasion 
when he had been in town for a few days, for he 
knew Selina had rather a contempt for the Beve- 
rend Hugh, as a conceited person who wished to 
be considered wiser than his neighbours, and did 
not know when he was well off; and by ihe 
vexation which she had betrayed when Hugh 
found it impossible to make out a day at Ley- 
tonstone, even under the inducement of Selina's 
promise that Frank should pick him up in town 
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and drive him down in his trap. " It is extremely 
provoking," Selina had said, when Hugh's note 
of apology, announcing the necessity of his im- 
mediate return to Burnham, reached her, "just 
as he has come from Naples; I so particularly 
wanted to hear all about Maria." " But he hasn't 
come last from Naples, my dear," the aggravating 
Frank had remarked on that occasion; "and I 
should think Maria does not leave anything to 
be told you at second-hand. I never knew a 
woman write such letters in my life; they are 
as long as a Scotch parson's discourse." Mrs. 
Burdett regarded her husband with lofty disdain, 
hardly even tempered by piiy. " Maria writes 
the best and most interesting letters / have 
ever read," she replied; "your experience, like 
your correspondence, is more extensive than 
mine." 

"Quite true," returned Frank agreeably; 
"but that has nothing to do with Hugh Gaynor. 
I wish he had come, not because I want stale 
news from Naples — having had it so fresh, and 
so much of it yesterday— but because I should 
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do as you like, Selina ; I don't want to interfere ; 
but I certainly should have liked a few days' 
shooting at Meriton." 

" A few days' shooting" was a great thing in 
the eyes of Frank Burdett; there was indeed 
nothing greater in the way of pleasure, except a 
few weeks of the same pastime. But he would 
not have given this very broad hint, had he not 
seen that his wife merely wanted an excuse to 
abandon her position, and that he would do a 
politic thing in supplying her with a plausible 
one, which might be made, by a little Haviland 
ingenuity, to appear magnanimous. 

" I am sure," said Selina, with amiably down- 
cast eyes, and hands folded upon the table-cloth 
in a meek manner which might have done credit 
to a Griselda, ^^ I am ready to make any conces- 
sion to a wish of yours." She glanced at Frank, 
who did not look off the newspaper with which 
he had replaced Mrs. Fanshaw's letter. "And 
really, perhaps, especially as Fanny is there — 
very extraordinary, I must bslJj her not writing 
to me beforehand — it would be more Christianlike 
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to overlook the past, and let Stephen know that we 
are ready to carry out the intention we had of visit- 
ing him before this unfortunate affair occurred." 

Frank tried hard, and happily successfully, 
not to laugh. 

" It's rather awkward, though," Selina con- 
tinued ; "for the few times I have written to 
mamma I have really not mentioned this person, 
as far as I remember. No, I am quite sure I 
never have mentioned her after the first letter : I 
quite see my duty now," — Selina' s meekness 
was quite marvellous here, — " but there is an 
awkwardness." 

"Which so clever a woman as you are may 
be fairly trusted to get over," said Mr. Bm-dett, 
rising and gathering up his letters and papers. 
" What was not impossible for Fanny to accom- 
plish will certainly be easy for you. But there's 
just 07ie hint I may venture to give you, and 
which you will do well to take, — don't mention 
your brother's wife even to yom'self as ' this 
person ;' it is not safe or wise, my dear, I assure 
you." 

VOL. I. T 
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And BO saying, Selina's meekness liaring en- 
couraged him to the point of andacity, Mr. Bur- 
dett decamped. 

The not very ancient but particularly respect- 
able home of the Havilands of Meriton, which the 
taste of its present mistress had elevated to a de- 
gree of elegance hitherto unknown to it, was the 
scene, before a fortnight had elapsed after this 
conversation, of a family gathering which ofiered 
a very perfect specimen of propriety to the ob- 
servation of anyone who understood the " ins and 
outs" of the matter, which only Mr. Burdett was 
in a position to do. Everything had been done 
in the most correct way, and with the utmost in- 
sinceriiy ; no one was deceived, and everyone was 
pleased. Stephen Haviland was very glad the Bur- 
detts tad not "made fools of themselves," princi- 
pally on his mother's account. His imconscious 
education, imder the influence of Julia, was too far 
advanced to permit his even remembering the time 
when Selina's opinion, Selina's approval, had its in- 
dividual as well as its collective, or Haviland, value 
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The meeting between the sisters — Mrs. Bur- 
dett and Mrs. Fanshaw — ^was truly cliaracteristic. 
Fanny was very like Selina, as of course, being a 
Haviland, she was bound to be; but of a lazier, 
more lymphatic type, with more softness in her 
dark eyes, more fulness in her red lips, and less 
bustle and self-importance in her manner. But 
this difference was merely in manner; she held 
the Haviland creed whole and undivided. " With- 
out doubt," in her mind, the Havilands were " the 
people ;" but she did not see tlie necessity of as- 
serting the fact so frequently and emphatically as 
Selina asserted it. To bo sure, she had no lurk- 
ing distressing ?uspicions of a husband's contu- 
macy, his possible heresy. Mrs. Fanshaw's Tom 
and Selina's Frank were very different men ; the 
one never formed an opinion of his own on any 
subject unconnected with the stable, the kennel,, 
and their tenants ; the other had an inconvenient 
amount of individuality. Mrs. Fanshaw had rather 
more intelligence than her sisters, and a decidedly 
better temper; for though she felt, or thought 
she felt, the "judgment" very severely, she made. 
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no angry demonstration to Stephen, and said very- 
little about it to her sisters. 

The Fanshaws were not very rich people, or 
particularly distinguished ; and on the whole, 
Fanny's life had a suburban flavour which be- 
came distasteful at times, and she hked to banish 
it by a visit to Moriton. So when she told her 
Tom that she was going to write to Stephen and 
find out when they could go there, that gentleman 
acquiesced, as he usually did. The reception of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fanshaw by Julia Haviland was 
perfect in tact, in good breeding, and in feel- 
ing. She actually contrived so to shape her own 
conduct, that she completely covered the slight 
ofiensive boastfulness and ostentatious indiffer- 
ence of her husband's manner to his sister. Be- 
tween her natural laziness, and her acquiescence 
in the family policy of making the best of it, 
Fanny was not very long about forgetting all 
the drawbacks, and deciding upon cultivating 
her sister-in-law. She had reached that happy 
state of mind when she wrote to Selina, with 
the result already described. 
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" WeU, Fanny," said Mra, Burdott, " I fancy 
this will not bo very pleasant ; but it is the right 
thing to do, on poor Stephen's account, and for 
mamma's sake." 

"Yes, of course," said Fanny; "but do you 
know, I don't tliink you will find it at all un- 
pleasant Tom and I enjoy it immensely." 

" Indeed 1 I shall hardly make up my mind 
so quickly. Mrs. Stephen is a better-mannered 
person than I expected." 

" Is she not ? Quite wonderful, I thinL 
Things certainly might have been much worse." 

And then the two ladies talked no more about 
their sister-in-law. It was, indeed, remarkable 
that they continued to be very reticent about her. 
The fact was, Julia had been too much for them, 
as she was for most people ; had utterly discon- 
certed and upset their ideas ; and each had come 
secretly to the wholesome conviction that she had 
been near doing a very impoUtic and stupid thing, 
and had better reverse her position as rapidly and 
as quietly as possible. It was so much better 
not to talk about it, so much less unpleasant not 
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to have to make any amende to herself or her 
^sister. 

'' Of course, I am delighted to have Selina 
and Fanny with me/' said. Mrs. Haviland to 
Juha, on the day following the arrival of the Bnr- 
detts ; ^' but/' she added timidly, and smooth- 
ing her daughter-in-law's hand with hfsr own, 
with a movement half- nervous, half- caressing, 
*^^ I hope you will not be less with me, my dear, 
^because they are here. I am very happy with 

" If I could bring Eliot Foster here," thought 
•Julia, " and let him see for himself how thoroughly 
I have carried out the programme he thought so 
far-fetched and impossible, I think he would have 
« better opinion than ever of my head, and" — hw 
face softened a little as the thought completed it- 
self — " not a worse opinion, on the whole, of my 
jieart" 

Before the autumn came to a close, Julia's 

success, not only in a domestic, Haviland point 

•of view, but on the broader social basis of 

^42ountjr" society, was complete. Peojde stayed 
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more at home in those days, when "rushing 
about" was not at once epidemic and chronic, 
and became more thoroughly acquainted witii 
their surroundings. The interval between whis- 
pering and gossiping over Stephen Haviland's 
marriage, piiying his mother, and wondering 
what So-and-so would do about visiting his wife, 
and the general conviction that Mrs. Haviland 
was an extremely charming woman, and quite 
an acquisition, was surprisingly short. The 
neighbourhood had not to resent any previous 
disappointments concerning him — he had not 
deceived any anxious mothers, or jilted any 
anxious daughters. Julia's account of him was 
strictly correct — when he had ceased to be ex- 
clusively occupied with his liver, he had fallen 
in love with her. He was known to be a rich 
— and popularly and not erroneously, believed to 
be a very rich — man, who had succeeded to a fine 
property, being already possessed of a large sum 
in ready-money and of considerable business facul- 
ties. Such a man, with a stake in the county, 
notions of hospitaliiy quite Indian in their magni- 
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tude, a large and well-regulated establishment, 
and a very handsome and agreeable wife, who 
never had disagreeable relatives staying with her 
to take up her attention and require that of 
other people, was of considerable social value. 
In short, Julia Haviland carried every outwork 
brilliantly, and was now enthroned in the heart of 
the citadel 

Late in the winter season, Stephen Haviland 
and his wife took possession of their house in 
Berkeley -square, fitted up for their reception in 
a style which would have astonished all the dead- 
and-gone Havilands who had ever sojourned 
within the metropolis. It had not yet become 
the custom to pass the dreariest season of the 
year amid the dreariest scenes; and if it had, 
Julia would have set aside the custom. She 
liked town late in the winter, and she meant to 
live there. She had gone through all the pre- 
liminaries to the life of pleasure, excitement, and 
social success which she had entered upon, with 
every sense of enjoyment quickened to the ut- 
most; and she had no notion of wasting any 
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more time. Every possible care had been taken 
to secure the comfort and well-being of Mrs. 
Haviland, who was perfectly satisfied to be in 
town ; and now the reaUty of the life for which 
she had bargained with fate commenced for 
Julia Haviland. She would gain a firm footing 
in the world, and map her life out thoroughly, 
before the full tide of society should be pouring 
through the great arteries of Londoij. She had 
been happy — yes, certainly happy, if not quite 
satisfied — down at Meriton; but she had always 
known there was something beyond, to which 
she was reaching. It was now within her grasp. 
Neither was she altogether sorry to lose sight for 
a time of Hugh Gaynor. He inspired her with 
an uncomfortable feeling, wliich she was aware 
did not arise so much from his knowledge of 
her, and of the past, as jfrom the innate supe- 
riority of his mind, from the calm indifference 
with which he regarded, as altogether uncalUng 
for estimation, those things in which she took 
pleasure, the objects of her life, the aims of her 
ambition. 
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In spite of herself she was forced to wish 
for his esteem, to feel an uneaajr dread of his 
displeasure ; in spite of herself she shrunk fixnn 
the many silent evidences which she perceived, 
that he held her lot rather in compassion tium in 
envy. That she should not be regarded as Ae 
most enviable of women stung Julia's pride ; and 
some superstitious feeling within her made her 
dislike, almost to the extent of fearing it, tiie 
knowledge that he deeply commiserated her finr 
the sorrow which she had never sustained. To a 
certain extent, her whole life was a lie ; why, 
then, did she feel so acutely that there was no 
shaking oflF the influence of it, the degradation of 
the one specific falsehood which she had told 
him ? Why did she feel at times that she almost 
hated him because the superior rectitude of his 
oharacter had forced her to tell him that false- 
hood; and at others, that to be with him was 
the best among the privileges afforded her by 
her successful venture in hfe? Who can tell? 
Such a contradiction is not to be explained or 
accounted for, except by the general truth that 
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in all natures there lurks, together with defiance, 
the germ of the love of good, and the perception 
of its beaufy. 

Hugh Gaynor was to remain for some time 
longer at Bumham, to give his health a fair trial 
in the winter, before he again went in search of a 
field for his ministrations. The rector, who gave 
his son up for incorrigible, and Mrs, Gaynor, who 
invited a good-looking niece to the vicarage in 
hopes that prettiness and proximity might have 
such an effect upon Hugh as to counteract what 
the good lady called his " nonsense," were use- 
lessly angry at his intention of again leaving 
home. They did not know where he would go 
to — some horribly unhealthy place, no doubt; 
he had talked of the weavers being an interest- 
ing class, — intelligent, and consumptive, and 
that — ^there was not a vacancy at present ; but he 

• 

was in correspondence about a curacy or some- 
thing at Coventry. So spoke his mother, vexed 
and vague. But he was still at Bumham when 
Julia went to London, and she saw him once or 
twice in the course of the winter. In the early 
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spring he completed his arrangements^ and left 
Bumham. 

" Hugh Graynor has got the poor, dirty, and 
ignorant clientele he wished for, Julia," said Ste- 
phen Uaviland to his wife one day in February, 

" Has he ?" she said ; " I am glad of it, since 
he was so anxious. Where is the place ?" 

"Beckthorpe, a little way from Coventry — a 
filthy place, I should say, and likely to combine 
the vices and the misery of town and country." 

" He will get on splendidly, if it does not kill 
him," said Julia. 

" And if it does, he will think that getting off 
splendidly," said Stephen ; " so he^a all right, any- 
how." 

Time went on, and the Havilands throve and 
prospered. Julia gained her heart's desire. She 
was rich, beautifiil, courted, beloved, and "the 
fashion." The cup of pleasure brimmed over for 
her; and though her husband had one sorrow, 
she did not share it. They had no children ; but 
this did not grieve her, and she did not even pre- 
tend to feel with him in the matter. Mrs. Havi- 
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land was inclined to do what for her was almost 
grumbling at the decrees of Providence. Julia^ 
who never wavered or failed in her fulfilment of 
the resolution she had made, that Stephen's mo- 
ther should have no reason to lament his marriage, 
was sometimes tried a little by the old lady's loving 
regrets. 

" My dear," she said to her once, " it is not 
that I care so much about children while they are 
babies, tliough tliey do brighten up one's house 
and one's heart ; but when one is old as I am, 
and all comfort and happiness must come through 
the hands of others, I should like to think that 
when that time comes for you, long after I am 
gone, you would have a son to be to you what 
Stephen is to me, and to give you a daughter like 
yourself." 

But these were slight things after all — ^very 
little spots in such a full, blazing, tropical sun of 
prosperity. Nor was Julia at all likely to ex- 
aggerate them. She did not ; she measured and 
weighed all that life brought to her accurately, 
and enjoyed it to the full. And she knew that 
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the IumI won the exict prize she had strhren for^ 
and fomid in it all she had expected^ even thoogli 
she sometimes paused in the coarse of her pro- 
w^perouB career to contemjJate it, and to think, 
not with sadness or discontent, bat with conviction^ 
^^ It glitters, bat it is not gold.'' 
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